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ELVERTON VILLA. 





BY FANNIE MORETON. 





“Her eyes were blue and tranquil as the Summer skies, 

Her cheeks was fresh as op’ning love when dew upon it lies, 

Her features far exceeded the sculptor’s rarest art; 

Her sweet smile was expressive of purity of heart.”—VioLet VALE. 


Ir was rather late one evening in early sum- 
mer, when Mr. Irving’s family arrived at their 
country residence for the season. Very little of 
the surrounding grounds could be seen in the 
deepening twilight. But the air was filled with 
melody and laden with rich fragrance. Annie 
Irving lingered in the wide porch which over- 
looked the blue and sparkling waters of the 
Sound—over which the moon was rising in silent 
mystery. 

‘* Annie, my child, how often must I call you 
before you see fit to obey? I want your assist- 
ance. Fanny and Edward are tired and cross, 
and I cannot find the basket in which Bridget 
packed their things.” 

“] will come in, mamma, directly. I must 
have grown deaf to all voices except that of 
Nature, or I should have heard you call. But, 
mamma, can you wonder? only see what an 
endearing sight! the waves dashing up against 
the ‘rock-bound shore,’ and then gracefully re- 
ceding back: and listen to the melodious song- 
sters of the wood. Oh, mamma! I shall never 
want to hear Julien’s imitation of Katy-did 
again,” and Annie ran up stairs to assist sleepy 
Bridget in unpacking. 

The sun rose bright and cloudless the next 
morning, and Annie was up with the lark, gaily 
skipping over the rocks, and gathering pebbles 
on the sandy shore. The younger children were 
wild with delight to be where there were real 
live cows and dear little chickens to feed. Mrs. 
Irving’s health, which had been declining rapidly, 
improved under the bracing air and sea-bathing. 

Annie had a dear little white pony which she 
used to ride, accompanied by mamma and the 
children in the carriage. Many a pleasant ex- 
cursion was made in this manner. - They would 
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frequently take provisions with them and have a 
little pic-nic party in the woods, and sister Annie 
would take her book and seat herself beneath 
some shady tree and pass the time quietly, while 
the children romped and played over Nature’s 
velvet carpet. re 

Time glided rapidly on, and the last summer 
month was drawing to a close. Oh, how quickly 
does time fly with the light-hearted and gay, yet 
ever lingers with a slow monotonous movement 
with the weary and toil-worn. 

Mr. Irving began to think of returning to the 
city, as the gentleman who owned the “Villa” 
was daily expected from Italy, where he had 
been passing several years. 

“Oh, mamma,” said Annie, one evening, in 
reply to her mother’s inquiry of what serious 
thoughts were passing in her mind. “I was 
thinking how Mr. Elverton could leave such a 
beautiful spot, such an earthly Paradise, to wan- 
der to a far country where, I am sure, he could 
find none fairer.” 

“Yes, Annie, Nature has indeed been lavish 
of her gifts here. But, dearest, you must re- 
member that there are many months in the year 
when all things do not look as beautiful. Before 
many weeks have passed, the trees and shrubs 
will be stripped of their bright foliage, and will 
be decked with the sombre tints of autumn, and 
not long after, instead of walking on soft green 
grass, you will have to tread over frozen ground, 
and instead of gentle breezes fanning your brow, 
to face a keen and biting air. The blue waves 
of the sound will then look to you like a dreary 
waste of waters.” 

“Oh, mamma! stop! I beseech of you do not 
make me discontented with the present by anti- 
cipating the future. But, mamma, it makes my 
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heart ache to think we may never perhaps visit 
this lovely spot again. I am attached to every 
bush, and love those grand old rocks so much. 
Oh, mamma! I cannot bear to think of going 
away. How I wish Mr. Elverton would part 
with his place. I’m sure he can’t prize it very 
much, or he would not have left it. But when 
papa wrote to him to inquire his price and if he 
would sell, he returned the answer that he would 
not part with his Villa for ten times its value.” 

‘¢ And I can’t say that I blame him,” said Mrs. 
Irving, ‘‘to have one spot which he can call 
‘home,’ and which is associated in his mind with 
many tender recollections, it would be indeed 
strange unless driven by dire necessity, should 
he seek to dispose of it.’’ 

On the next Sabbath morning, soon after Mr. 
Irving’s family were seated in the little village 
church, a gentleman entered and proceeded lei- 
surely up the aisle. He hesitated for a moment 
as he passed Mr. Irving’s pew, but perceiving 
that it was occupied, he passed on to one imme- 
diately in front. 

When the pastor’s solemn prayer was ended, 
he still sat with his head bowed upon his hands, 
apparently in deep thought—but as a low, silver- 
toned yoice fell upon his ear murmuring the re- 
sponses, he involuntarily turned round to gaze 
upon a face, whose chief beauty was the expres- 
sion that rested upon it of guilelessness and 
purity. 

Annie Irving’s eyes met that ardent gaze of 
admiration, and her own fell not to her prayer 
book, but to the floor. 

Papa,” said Annie, as they were driving 
home from church, ‘who was that gentleman 
who sat directly in front of you?” 

‘¢That,” said Mr. Irving, turning a keen glance 
on his daughter who blushed deeply, ‘that was 
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Mr. Elverton. I was not aware that he had 
come back, and as his return is a polite signal 
for our departure, we shall in all probability 
leave Elyerton Villa before next Sabbath.” 

‘Pardon this intrusion,” said a manly voice 
the next morning, as the owner of it entered the 
sitting-room at Elverton Villa, ‘I was directed 
hither by a servant, who informed me I would 
find Mr. Irving within.” 

“Papa left for the city this morning,” said 
Annie, who chanced to be the sole occupant of 
the apartment, “but if you would like to see 
mamma, I will call her.” 

“Not for the world. Miss Irving, I presume,” 
he added, bowing, ‘‘I called merely in a friendly 
manner, Though personally unknown to your 
father, I have corresponded with him frequently 
on business matters, and being in the neighbor- 
hood I presumed to call, being dependant for my 
reception upon a self-introduction.” 

‘Sister Annie,” said a sweet voice from the 
piazza, ‘‘sister Annie, mamma says if you are 
not engaged, she would like you to go with Eddie 
and me strawberrying in the woods.” 

‘In a few minutes,” said Annie, rising and 
going to the window, ‘tell mamma that I will.” 

‘«Show you where strawberries grow in abund- 
ance,” said a voice at herside. ‘Now, my little 
friend, you will please call brother Eddie, and 
bring your own and sister Annie’s sun-bonnet, 
and if perfectly agreeable to Miss Annie,” he 
added, bowing to her, ‘“‘I should be most happy 
to become your pioneer.” 

And Mr. Elverton did become Annie’s pioneer, 
not only for one afternoon, but for life. 

Annie Irving was not called to leave Elverton 
Villa, but was prayed in such earnest tones to 
stay and become its future mistress, that she 
could not refuse. 
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BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 





I rnovent, sweet prattlers, as I heard 
Those tones of guileless mirth, 
Though bright the gathered blossoms bloomed 
Ye were the flowers of earth; 
My thoughts grew calmer as I gazed 
Upon each sunny brow, 
I blessed you “darlings” in my heart, 
F’en as I bless you now. 
I prayed that you might ever be 
As beautiful as now; 
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Each little heart from care as free, 
As pure each stainless brow. 
Oh! there’s a nameless, touching charm 
About sweet childhood’s face— 
Its merry, artless, winning wiles— 
Its wild, untutored grace— 
Like buds of Eden blooming fair 
Amid surrounding dearth, 
As pure and innocent they are 
The loveliest flowers on earth. 
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BY CLARENCE MAY. 





Ir was a summer’s evening, and we were all 
seated in the pleasant parlor, where the breath 
of the June roses came floating in through the 
open casements. * The winds had gone to sleep, 
and a gentle calm, that breathed its influence to 
the heart, rested upon everything around. It 
was an evening for poetry, or music—when we 
have thoughts as pleasant as the dreams of 
angels, and are truly happy. My sweet sister— 
my little “‘Sing On,” as I playfully cal! her, was 
seated at the piano, and turning around with a 
smile, asked what she should play for me. 

“Give me an old song,” I said—‘*‘one of those 
sweet old ballads, I heard years ago. I love 
them so, for they seem to breathe the very soul 
of music.” 

Appreciating my request, she turned over the 
leaves of an old music-book, till she came to 
“Alice Gray;” and then the following words, 
wedded to sweet music, and sung with touching 
pathos, trembled on the evening air: 

“She’s all my fancy painted her, 
She’s lovely, she’s divine ; 
But her heart, it is another’s, 
She never can be mine. 
Yet loved I, as man never loved, 
A love without decay ; 


Oh! my heart, my heart is breaking, 
For the love of Alice Gray. 


“Her dark brown hair is braided, 
O’er a brow of spotless white; 
Her soft blue eye now languishes, 
Now flashes with delight. 

The hair is braided not for me, 
The eye is turned away; 

Yet my heart, my heart is breaking, 
For the love of Alice Gray.” 

‘‘There!” said Ida, ‘‘that is all I will sing 
you, for you look so sad—but no wonder; I 
often wished I could learn the story connected 
with this touching song, as there must be one. 
Do tell it to me,” and she left the piano and 
nestled down by my side. 

‘“‘J—I know no story,” I replied, hesitatingly; 
but in truth she had just aroused me from a 
reverie, in which I was tracing the circumstances 
that had called forth so sad a lay. 

“You know, dear Ida,” I continued, ‘‘as Festus 
says, ‘tales of love are far more readily made 
than remembered.’ ” 

_ “Then I will reply with Helen—‘Tell-tale, 
make one.’” 











“And I will commence like Festus— 
‘Well then, my story says, there was a pair 
Of lovers once——’” 

“May,” said Ida, slightly pouting her rose- 
bud lips; ‘‘tell it to me right, and in earnest— 
will you not?” 

I could not resist the appealing glance from 
those dark eyes, and so, sitting there in the 
quiet gloaming, I told her the story of “Alice 
Gray.” 





Summer was just flinging her rosy enchant- 
ment over hill and dale, when Ernest Sydney, a 
young artist of great promise, left the crowded 
city, to restore his somewhat delicate health, and 
revel awhile amid the beauties of Nature, so 
congenial to his tastes. He had labored hard 
the previous winter and spring, and produced 
several pictures, that had already won him a 
name—but alas! they did not win him gold, for 
he was poor—and now his shattered health for- 
bade him to pursue his studies so closely for 
awhile. So with his favorite pencil and sketch- 
book, he started on his journey. 

Ernest Sydney was a true artist and poet. 
Although in humble circumstances, genius had 
set her seal upon his noble brow, and in his 
brilliant, dark eyes, could be read high thoughts, 
ambitious longings, ard bright dreams. Ah, 
what brilliant prophets of the future, are Youth 
and Hope! 

Either by chance or design, the second day of 
his journey found him in the beautiful and 
secluded village of Beechdale, and after gazing 
upon those sunny hills, and fair valleys, and 
drinking in the pure, fresh breeze that floated 
down from the distant mountains, he knew that 
a lovelier spot than this could not be found, and 
concluded to remain awhile. So Beechdale was 
thrown into a pleasant state of excitement, when 
it became known that a distinguished young 
artist had taken rooms at the village inn, and 
many offers were made to him by the wealthier 
citizens for portraits, but he respectfully de- 
clined, as recreation was what he most needed 
at present. 

And now, day after day, the young stranger 
was seen climbing the hills, and wandering by 
the streams, or lying beneath the shadow of the 
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trees, and sketching some quiet landscape sleep- 
ing among the hills, and smiling in its rich array 
of summer verdure. 

It was while thus occupied, one sunny day, 
that the sweetest vision that ever met the gaze 
of Ernest Sydney, crossed his path, and sent the 
warm young blood to his manly brow. He had 
just finished sketching a beautiful scene near the 
village, and was retracing his steps, when voices 
reached his ear, and the next instant two per- 
sons came in view—one an elderly lady, but the 
other a young girl, apparently about eighteen, 
and fairer than the brightest conception of an 
artist’s dream! 

Responding to the stranger’s respectful saluta- 
tion, the young girl for a moment raised her eyes 
to his, and that glance was enough to haunt him 
for a life-time. Momentary as it was, he seemed 
to read in it something to be folded to the heart, 
to dream over when alone, and wonder if they 
should ever meet again. 

Ernest Sydney had never met a woman he 
could love. Beautiful ones he had seen, but his 
heart had never thrilled beneath their gaze, till 
now. Ah, who shall say there is not a destiny 
marked out for us all, be it for good or for evil? 

“Surely,” thought Ernest, as he walked 
slowly toward the village, ‘‘the possessor of 
such a face, and such eyes, must be gifted with 
all that man could wish for in woman—all that 
I have ever dreamed of, and longed for, with my 
warm and passionate heart; and something tells 
me, we shall meet again.” 

Yes, Alice Gray was beautiful. It might well 
have been said of her, in a poet’s language, 


“Grace was in her steps, heaven in her eyes, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


The general expression of her face could only 
be called that of ‘‘hushed enthusiasm;’ but 
when engaged in animated conversation, or when 
her sympathies were aroused, “‘ waves of feeling” 
seemed to break over it in quick succession, and 
gave it a wonderful fascination. 

Ah, what a power there is in beauty when it 
is lighted from within, by a fervid and enthusi- 
astic soul. I have gazed upon faces where eyes, 
lips, and features ‘seemed to be drawn by 
love’s own hand,’ but where soul was found 
wanting, and the charm was broken. 

Several weeks after the arrival of Ernest 
Sydney in Beechdale, a large pic-nic was held 
in the woods near by, and of course, the young 
artist was not neglected in the invitations. 

It was then he first became acquainted with 
Alice Gray. He roamed with her through the 
grand old woods, and conyersed with her on 





many subjects; and what a bright day that was 
to Ernest Sydney! A new life seemed to dawn 
upon him—a new image was enshrined within 
his heart. It was a face and form he could 
now never forget; for the first sweet tones that 
ever thrilled those hidden cells, were the low, 
soft words of Alice Gray! 

But Ernest could not accompany her home, as 
he evidently wished to do, for a handsome young 
farmer claimed her attention during the after- 
noon, and did not quit her side any more’ that 
day. It was very provoking, of course; but 
Ernest never paused to consider why it was so— 
he only knew he had met a woman he could 
love—aye, loved already—and he went to his 
hotel to dream, for he carried with him a bright 
presence that clothed everything with beauty. 
Alas! how many, like Ernest Sydney, have 
clasped a beautiful vision, and fondly cherished 
it till the idol was shattered, and the whole 
world seemed desolate ! 

Alice was a petted darling. The only child of 
wealthy parents, her every wish was indulged, 
and what wonder if she grew a little self-willed 
and proud-spirited. She knew she was beau- 
tiful, and could command admiration; and she 
courted it. But Alice Gray was not, in heart, a 
coquette. *Tis.true, she was already solemnly 
engaged to a young man who loved her fondly— 
and she was not one that would break a vow lightly 
—but she was pleased with the attentions of the 
young artist, who expressed admiration in every 
look and tone, and she saw no harm in passing 
some of her leisure hours in his society. How 
often this is the case, when the results that 
follow, are seen—too late! 

So Ernest Sydney became a frequent and wel- 
come visitor at Rose Cottage. Alice was pas- 
sionately fond of painting, as her portfolio well 
proved, for it was filled with sweet sketches; 
and Ernest, who was astonished at her skill, 
playfully asked whether she would become his 
pupil, and was still more astonished when she 
readily acquiesced; saying that she had long 
ago wished to obtain a further knowledge of the 
glorious art. 

Thus day after day, they were brought to- 
gether, sometimes roaming o’er the hills, to sketch 
some favorite view, or seated in the pleasant 
parlor, where he would guide her eager pencil, 
or reveal the mysteries of his divine art. And 
oft-times the pencil was thrown aside, and the 
leaves of some‘ loved poet turned over, and 
favorite passages read: for there was a sympathy 
between them, and they knew they thought 
alike. 

But why need I linger over those sunny hours? 
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Ernest Sydney frequently met Mr. Brainard, the 
young farmer, at the cottage; but he was not 
surprised at this, for he saw a great deal of 
other company there; and little did he think 
that Alice—Ais Alice, as he learned to dream of 
her—was betrothed to another. Ah, how a 
knowledge of that would have shut out the sun- 
shine, that now made the earth so fair and 
bright! 

Weeks passed—then months—and the fair- 
browed summer resigned her sceptre to the 
golden ‘autumn, and was softly stealing away, 
ere Ernest Sydney thought of returning to the 
city—so pleasantly had the hours flown by, and 
he could scarcely realize that they were gone. 
But he felt that he must dream no more, for 
there was work for him to do. And could he 
lay aside his dreams, and return with the same 
light and buoyant heart, with which he came? 
Better, far better, would it have been for Ernest 
Sydney, could he have done so; but there were 
sweet dreams he had cherished in his young 
bosom, he could not hush without many a heart- 
pang—many a bitter tear! 

It was night— 

“_—__ a night when stars were smiling 

O’er the lost day hushed to rest, 
And the earth lay like an Eden, 
Long ere sin had stained its breast; 
And from clouds that flitted o’er her, 
Looked the moon’s face, calm and pale, 
As a nun’s when careless fingers, 
Lift the dark folds of her veil! 
When the pale fiowers closed their leaflets 
On their bosoms, snowy-fair, 
Heeding not the zephyrs’ pleading, 
Kissing them with lips of air! 
When the waves with softest murmur, 
Broke upon the moonlit shore, 
Low as when a maiden murmurs 
Vows, and troth-plights o’er and o’er !” 

Alice and Ernest were seated alone in the 
parlor at Rose Cottage, gazing out upon the 
moonlight. She had been playing and singing 
for him some sweet ballads, little dreaming how 
he hung upon every word and tone, for how did 
he know but what they would be the last? 

** Alice,” he murmured, at length, “since I 
am soon going to leave these beautiful shades, 
I must tell you with my lips, what my actions, 
perhaps, have already confessed, that I love you 
—love you better than life—better than the 
whole world; and oh, to go back into the busy 
world with the sweet assurance that I am loved 
—Alice, dear Alice, say that it is so,” and he 
clasped her soft hand, and gazed passionately 
into her face. 

And what answer read he there? Alas, it was 
paler than the moonlight without, and those 


into his very soul—were bent upon the floor, as 
she faltered forth in a low and trembling voice— 

““Mr. Sydney—forgive me— I never dreamed 
you had learned to love me thus, for I can never 
be more to you than a friend—or a sister, if you 
will. We have met too late. Iam betrothed to 
one who loves me well.” 

‘And you love him too? But what right have 
I to question you? It is past, and I have loved 
vainly, madly, and God only knows how well! 
Alice, you have made me wretched, but I forgive 








eyes—those gentle eyes, whose light had flashed 





you, and the prayer of my life shall be for your 
eternal happiness! Farewell—but one kiss”— 
and he pressed his lips to her pale brow—*‘ one 
kiss, the seal upon the tomb of hope; and now, 
farewell, forever!” and he rushed wildly from 
the room. 

“Ernest! Ernest! oh, do not leave me thus;” 
but he was gone, and perhaps it was well; for 
had he returned at that moment, she would 
have laid her head upon his bosom, breathed to 
him how he was loved, and wept out the agony 
that was almost killing her. But it was all over 
now, and the wretched girl sunk back upon her 
seat, with the pale moonlight falling around 
her, the only witness of those bitter, bitter 
tears. 

* x x x * * 

It would be difficult to describe how Ernest 
Sydney passed that long and wretched night. 
One thought though, was ever uppermost—he 
must leave Alice and Beechdale the next day— 
he must tear his heart from those loved scenes— 
he must be strong, ‘and go back into the busy 
world, forgetting hours that had for a short time 
been the very sunshine of his existence. 

And yet the image of that pale, pale face, and 
trembling form, would come back to him, and 
his heart would ask—did she not love him? 
Oh, even in his wretchedness, how dear was that 
thought! 

No, he could not leave her thus. He would 
write to her—for he could not trust himself to 
look upon her again—and beseech her to tell 
him all. It would be a mournful pleasure to 
know even the worst, rather than be in doubt. 
When the morning at length dawned, he hastily 
penned the following letter: 


‘‘Dearest Arice—The heart that loved thee 
so wildly, must make its moan. I cannot leave 
your beautiful village, as I intended to do, 
without learning from your own lips, whether I 
am loved. It may be wrong to ask it—for you 
are another’s—but oh! I beseech you, by the 
happy hours we have passed together, refuse not 
to tell me all. Alas! why did we not meet in 
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earlier years—in childhood—for something tells 
me I am loved; but now, oh, cruel fate! we 
must be as strangers; you will never see me 
again. 

‘Pardon my wild words. Oh, Alice! can you 
dream how I have loved you—love you still? 
*Tis the most beautiful dream I ever experienced. 
It seems as if I had been reading some glorious 
poem, and when once read, and its fiery words 
burned into the soul, it can never be new again, 
but ’twill linger round my heart—a sunny and 
beautiful memory—a soft echo from the ghost- 
haunted past, coming in lonely hours to sweep 
the heart-strings with a tender melody. It was 
sweet, this poem—this dream— 


“Twas bright, ’twas Heavenly—but ’tis past.’ 


** And now, farewell! My heart has made its 
moan, and after waiting for a reply to this, I 
will go back into the busy world, and strive—to 
forget! May you be happy! Ernest.” 


He despatched this with a messenger to Rose 
Cottage, and after waiting several hours, re- 
ceived a reply. Tremblingly he opened the 
delicate note, and after glancing rapidly over 
the small and beautiful hand-writing, read as 
follows: 


‘““ERNEST, DEAREST Ernest—I feel almost 
guilty in writing to you now, but you so earnestly 
request it, that I cannot refuse. I will not 
deceive you—ZJ love you! but until last night, I 
never acknowledged it even to my own heart. 
But Iam calm now. Duty-bids me love another 
better, for I am solemnly engaged, and I will be 
true. 

‘¢Forgive me for all the sorrow I have caused 
you; and do not forget me, even when you have 
learned to love another better. 

‘A place in thy memory, dearest, 
Is all that I claim; 
So pause and look back when thou hearest 
The sound of my name!’ 

“Oh, I dare not trust myself to speak of the 
tears, the emotions, with which I read your 
letter! I must not. I am weary, Ernest— 
almost ill; and you will pardon a shorter letter 
than you must have wished. May heaven bless 
you. Farewell! ALIcg.” 


Ernest Sydney placed this little note next his 
heart, and left Beechdale the same day. The 
dream was over. His heart was now like a 
closed book, with faded flowers pressed between 
its leaves, which he sometimes opened in his 
lonely hours, and sadly thought of the unfor- 
gotten past. 

But he labored diligently, and his youthful 
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dreams were more than realized. Success 
crowned every effort, and at length he sought 
the sunny land of Italy, to gaze upon the glorious 
creations of the master minds, and drink -in 
their inspiration. He spent a long and dreamy 
summer amid that home of beauty, poesy, and 
art—sometimes guiding his magic pencil, at 
others, wandering dreamily along the sunset 
waves, gazing into the strangely lustrous eyes 
of Italia’s fair daughters, and listening to their 
musical voices; but he carried the ‘dearer 
image” in his heart, and they exerted their 
blandishments in vain. 

Then he crossed the Alps into the German 
land, and sailed down the glorious Rhine, gazing 
upon its rock-bound shores, crowned with dark 
old castles, and thinking over wild legends he 
had read long before. But amid all his wander- 
ings, and amid all this beauty, his heart still 
ached for home, and at length he again sailed 
for his native land. 





Three years have passed. Rose Cottage is 
still as beautiful as ever, for the flowering vines 
have again wreathed their tendrils around the 
low casements, and the red roses blush in every 
nook. 

In the parlor are seated two persons. Mr. 
Gray, poring over the morning papers; the 
other a lady, gentle and beautiful, dressed in 
deep mourning. It is Alice Brainard—a widow 
now—and again an inmate of the dear old home- 
stead. Ah, how very lovely she is, years have 
but matured her beauty; and round her ripe, 
red lips lingers the same sweet smile, and in her 
eyes the sunny light that dwelt there of old. 
She is reading too—a volume of poems—one 
they read together; and perhaps her thoughts 
are now With the absent and the loved. 

‘* Alice,” said Mr. Gray, ‘‘I notice among the 
distinguished arrivals in the last vessel from 
Liverpool, the name of Ernest Sydney, Esq., the 
young American artist—a friend of yours, I 
believe.” 

The words were very simple, and Mr. Gray 
continued on reading; but they brought a deep 
blush to the fair brow of Alice, and the past 
came o’er her like a gush of old-time music. 

A week passed, and one sunny day, a very 
handsome gentleman paused before Rose Cot- 
tage, and after glancing around with apparent 
emotion, advanced and lifted the massive knocker, 
which had scarcely sounded, ere the door opened, 
and he was shown into the parlor. Shall we 


intrude, and witness the very pleasant, and very 
touching little scene that is being acted there? 
Ah, you imagine it all already, I know; for the 
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gentleman is Ernest Sydney—and Alice—his 
Alice now—rests her fair head upon his true and 
manly breast 


“ And now for him, and him alone, 
Her eye shines bright and gay; 
Her heart, her heart is now his own, 
His bride is Alice Gray.” 





THE SAILOR’S LAMENT FOR THE SEA. 





BY SAMUEL 





Tues hills are crowned with verdure fair, 
And flowers whose fragrance fills the air; 
These groves are beautiful, ’tis true, 

And gay plumed songsters warble too; 
Your country maiden’s song is sweet, 

And shady groves a fond retreat. 

Yes, all is beautiful to thee, 

But give me back the deep blue sea! 


’Tis true that Nature’s generous store, 

Has spread her bounties at your door; 
Heaven’s diamond dews here fall at night, 
And sparkle in the morning light; 

Here crystal streamlets gently glide 

Amid the vales by mountain side. 

All these are lovely unto thee, 

But give me back the bounding sea! 


There comes the sun from out the wave, 
To meet the welcome of the brave, 

And mirrors in the crystal flood, 

Our ship so beautiful and good; 

While orisons from hearts of worth, 
Hail its return to visit earth. 

Oh! how I long once more to be 

Upon the wide and raging sea! 





FAUCHER. 


To feel my heart exulting bound, 

And watch the dolphins sporting round; 
To see the snow-white canvass sail 

Swell out before the gentle gale, 

While fleecy clouds float through the sky, 
Speeding with us in rivalry. 

I pine, I pine, once more to be 

Upon the bright and sparkling sea! 


You say we often peril life, 

When wind and water meet in strife; 
That few are known to fame. and wealth, 
Though risking oft both life and health ; 
But yet the charm is strong in power, 
And warms our hearts in peril’s hour. 

I grant you much but yet for me, 

I long to glide o’er the bounding sea! 


With sails all set and pennons gay, 
I love to glide upon our way, 

I love to hear each messmate’s tale, 
Of maiden fair or wrecking gale, 

Or mermaid’s song at eventide, 

As magic-like we onward glide. 

Oh, how my heart now throbs to be 
Upon the bounding billows free! 
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DIRGE FOR LITTLE MARY. 
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BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 





Sien and sigh for little Mary, 
From the lap of loving care 
She hath fled, the laughing Fairy, 
Glancing through her shining hair, 
In tangled golden ravel, 
Floating on the Summer air! 
Or in fluttering brightness glowing, 
Round her waxen cheeks and face ; 
Or in glittering streamers flowing, 
Far behind her in the race, 
When those limbs, so fleet and rosy, 
Bore her on before the throng, ; 
Tossing high her wild flower posy, 
Ringing forth some rhyming song: | 
Ah! how still is little Mary, 





In her white shroud, wide and long. 
Do they fear that she would waken? 


For her mother shades the light, 
When into that room, forsaken, 


? 
Tearfully she steals at night. 
Do they fear the wind would chill her? 
For they draw the curtains round! 
That a voice with pain should thrill her! 
For their words in whispers round ; 
And they tread with noiseless footsteps, 
As if that were holy ground. 


Ah! we followed little Mary 
To the utmost bound of thought, 
Vague and grey ;—but there the Fairy 
All an angel’s brightness caught: 
And the sheets of moonlight love her 
O’er the dead sea dark before her, 
Through the distance none may measure, 
Height and depth we may not pass. 
Till the day shall come when Mary 
Smiles, and others cry alas! 
Till again our little Fairy 
Calls to us and bids us pass! 








THE TORY’S CHILD. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY MARY L. MEANY. 





Ir was past the noontide hour of a sultry day 
in the summer of 1777, when two young men, 
whose dress denoted that they were of the patriot 
army, approached a small village in the state of 
New York. As they walked wearily along, almost 
overcome by the fatigue of travel and the heat 
of the sun, whose unglouded rays were streaming 
fiercely upon the dusty and shadeless road, they 
halted before a neat cottage at a little distance 
from the village, which, surrounded by a neatly 
kept garden, and with vine-shaded porch and 
windows, afforded a pleasant relief to eyes pained 
by the sun’s dazzling brilliancy. While the sol- 
diers hesitated whether to seek admittance, a 
woman came out of the house, whose mild and 
prepossessing appearance encouraged them to 
ask for refreshment. She readily invited them 
to enter, and while they rested in the cool, shady 
porch, she sent her little daughter, a child of 
eleven or twelve years, to the spring for some 
cool water with which they might refresh them- 
selves after their toilsome travel; while she has- 
tened to prepare a#*frugal repast with a cordial 
alacrity that made it doubly acceptable to her 
chance guests. 

When their repast was ended, the younger of 
the two, whom extreme fatigue had prevented 


from partaking of it with the keen relish of his. 


more hardy companion, threWhimself again upon 
the seat beside the door, declaring that he could 
proceed no further without some repose. The 
other represented to him the danger of remain- 
ing in a neighborhood which they had been fore- 
warned was infested by a gang of fierce and 


unscrupulous tories, and urged him to make an 


effort to reach their destination, which was now 
but two miles distant, To all his expostulations 
he could get but one answer: 

**T cannot go, brother—if my life depended on 
it I could not walk half « mile further now. Do 
you go on if you are able, so that our errand 
may be accomplished, and I will run the risk of 
remaining a while longer.” 

Mrs. Johnson, who was busily stepping to and 
fro in her kitchen clearing the table, heard their 
low-toned conversation, and her compassionate 
feelings were more deeply excited for the youth 





whose extreme languor she had before remarked. 
Several times she went to a window which com- 
manded a view of the road, and looked down 
anxiously toward the village; then, with an air 
of.irresolution, resumed her household duties. 
At length she glanced once more to her visitors, 
and seeing that the elder had thrown his arm 
supportingly around his feebler brother, and was 
regarding him as he lay with his head resting on 
his shoulder with a look of deepest anxiety, 
seemingly forgetful of his own fatigue in his 
paternal solicitude, the conflict which was evi- 
dently at work between her benevolent impulse 
and some opposing feeling was ended. She 
turned to her little daughter, and addressed her 
in a soft whisper, 

‘*Maggie, when your father went away this 
morning, didn’t he say he would not return till 
after nightfall?” 

“Yes, mother,” replied the child, in the same 
tone, “he said you need not wait supper for him; 
and it might be very late ere he could return.” 

Without further hesitation Mrs. Johnson went 
to the porch, and invited the young men to rest 
for a few hours in the house. They followed 
her with thankful hearts through the kitchen 
to a simply furnished chamber beyond, which, 
darkened by the mass of foliage at the two nar- 
row windows, and with a light breeze fragrant 
with the breath of sweet flowers stealing gently 
in, promised to the weary ones a delicious re- 
pose. Little could they or their kind-hearted 
hostess foresee the consequences of her hospi- 
tality, prempted not more by her native benevo- 
lence of feeling, than by her deep and lively 
sympathy for the holy cause to which they in 
common with so many others had pledged their 
young lives. 

The afternoon were on. Mrs. Johnson, with 
her daughter by her side, sat in her accustomed 
place near the kitchen window, through which, 
from time to time, she cast anxious glances out 
on the road; but as the time passed she seemed 
to feel reassured, and with a brow calmer, though 
still thoughtful, patiently continued her sewing. 
She had just said to the child, ‘Put on the 
kettle, Maggie, for I must soon wake the soldiers, 
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and I want to give them a cup of good tea before 
they start;” when one of the village children 
came running in to ask Maggie to come out to 
play with her. 

“T can’t go this afternoon, Sarah,” replied the 
thoughtful child. ‘Father has not come home 
yet, and you know I would not leave mother 
here by herself.” 

‘*Why, yes, your father has come home,” re- 
plied little Sarah, looking from Maggie to her 
mother as if in astonishment. ‘I was passing 
by Dick Morgan’s when your father came along, 
and he stopped to tell Morgan that he was back 
from the city sooner than he intended, because 
he had been told that two American soldiers 
were seen on the road to the village, and he 
wanted to find out where they were going.” 

Mrs. Johnson turned pale, and her hand shook 
as she laid down her sewing, and while looking 
anxiously out upon the road, asked what Morgan 
had said in reply. 

‘*He said that he saw them come by his place, 
but they looked so worn out he thought they 
did not get much further. Then Mr. Johnson 
laughed, and said he hoped not, and maybe he 
might come back again for Morgan, and he nod- 
ded and said he would be ready; and Mr. John- 
son came up the road as quick as he could. I 
didn’t see where he went, for I was going the 
other way, but it was a long time ago, and I 
thought he was coming home.” 

Mrs. Johnson having assured herself that none 
of these she dreaded was in sight, hastily pro- 
ceeded to rouse the slumberers, expressing briefly 
her apprehensions for their safety if they re- 
mained longer, as they had been seen by some 
in the neighborhood who were no friends to the 
patriot cause. Thanking her for her friendly 
interest, with the assurance that they were much 
refreshed by the quiet repose they had enjoyed, 
her grateful guests shook her hand warmly and 
turned to depart, the younger pausing to kiss 
little Maggie’s brow as she stood beside her 
mother, her hand fast clasped in that of her 
friend Sarah, and with an expression of silent 
terror on her intelligent face. As they ap- 
proached the door it was suddenly thrown open, 
and a man rushed in closely followed by several 
others, all fully armed; ere the astonished sol- 
diers could defend themselves they were sur- 
rounded, disarmed and tightly pinioned. The 
leader of the gang then turned to Mrs. Johnson 
with a fiendish sneer, saying, “I told you often 
that no rebel shall find shelter in my house.” 

The troubled woman turned on her husband a 
look of gentle reproof and entreaty, as she re- 
plied, “I cannot refuse food to any of my fellow 





creatures when they are in need, whether rebel 
or royalist.” 
“T have no wish that you should,” he re- 


turned, meekly. ‘You have just given me a 
fine chance for doing the very thing I wanted, 
and I hope that you may have many such visi- 
tors, and that you will always kindly entertain 
them. I don’t grudge them a meal now and 
then.” 

A brutal laugh, heartily echoed by the others 
concluded his words. But their exultation was 
suddenly checked. The terrified Sarah had slip- 
ped away unnoticed in the confusion, and giving 
the alarm, several of the patriotic villagers 
snatching up what weapons came first to hand 
rushed to the rescue of the provincials. They 
were met at the door by the tories, and a fierce 
encounter took plice. Mrs. Johnson, anxious 
only for the deliverance of the two prisoners, 
and to keep her husband from mingling in the 
desperate fray, clung to his arm, impeding his 
exertions, and begging him to let the soldiers 
free, until one of the infuriated tories savagely 
thrust his knife into her side, and she fell bathed 
in her own blood on the floor of her desecrated 
home. 

The angry conflict for a moment was stayed. 
Johnson looked down upon his murdered wife 
with a sullen composure and in silence; while 
the whigs and some of the less hardened tories 
cast looks of reproof on the dastardly murderer, 
who, with his blood-stained kniféin his hand, 
fiercely returned their angry regards. Ere a 
word was spoken in that horrified crowd, one of 
the tories observed that some of the whigs were 
removing the cords which bound the soldiers, 
and with a gesture of defiance he sprang forward, 
followed by his companions, yelling fiercely to 
Johnson, ‘Remember your oath.” The effect of 
the words was instantaneous. Whatever emo- 
tion of sorrow or compunction the wretched man 
might have felt while gazing on his lifeless wife, 
and the weeping child who still convulsively 
clung to the bleeding remains of her mother, 
was gone, and answering their fierce cry with, 
“Down with the rebels,” he joined his struggling 
associates, took deliberate aim at the younger 
soldier and fired. The ball pierced the heart of 
the gallant youth, and another corpse lay on the 
floor of the once peaceful dwelling. A shout of 
triumph rose from the ruthless gang, as they 
redoubled their exertions to complete the work 
of destruction, and a fierce conflict ensued, in 
which several on both sides were disabled, and 
Johnson was captured and disarmed; those of 
his companions who were unhurt escaping by a 
precipitate flight. 
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Infuriated by what had taken place, and aware 
that Johnson had taken active part in more than 
one similar affair, the patriots after a short de- 
liberation were about to hang him on the nearest 
tree, when little Maggie, falling on her knees 
before them, plead for her father’s life with an 
earnestness that few could have withstood. The 
soldier who had been vainly searching for a 
sign of remaining life in his young brother, 
approached the distressed child and tenderly 
raising her from the floor, assured her that for 
hers and her mother’s sake her father should be 
left free. The men, yielding to the decision of 
him who had most cause for seeking vengeance 
on his brother’s murderer, procured a wagon, in 
which the young soldier’s remains were conveyed 
to the house of a patriotic gentleman beyond the 
village, there to receive the last sad offices of 
friendship. Several of the villagers conducted 
Johnson some distance on the road leading to 
the neighboring town, and with a parting caution 
to return no more to that vicinity they left him, 
not without gloomy forebodings of what they 
might yet expect from his vengeance. 

After the ill-fated Mrs. Johnson was interred 
in the village church-yard, her orphan child was 
taken to the home of her maternal grandmother, 
which was at a considerable distance from the 
village. There every means that compassionate 
affection could suggest was tried to banish from 
her mind the recollection of the terrible scene 
that had left her motherless; but in vain. She 
was gentle and quiet, and warmly repaid with 
grateful affection the kindness of her relations, 
but the charm of her young life was gone, and 
her delicate features bore the expression of deep 
and indelible sorrow. She never mentioned her 
father, all reference to whom was avoided in her 
presence, for only a few months elapsed when 
news came of the capture of him and several 
other tories, all of whom paid with their lives 
the penalty due to their continued career of 
guilt. ‘ This sad intelligence was concealed from 
the afflicted orphan for sometime, but accident 
at last made her acquainted with it, and from 
that hour she drooped more and more, and the 
sadness deepened on her pensive brow. 

The only occasion on which her former anima- 
tion seemed to return to her, was on the visits 
of any of the provincial army to her grand- 
parents. Then, as if animated by the conviction 
that she was thus following her beloved mother’s 
example, she would be the most zealous of all 
the patriotic family in efforts to serve them, but 
the transient excitement on her usual languid 
listlessness returned. But Maggie was destined 
to render a more important service to the cause 





which her mother had taught her to regard as a 
just and holy one. 

In the woods nearly opposite.her rural home, 
was a kind of arbor formed by a clump of trees 
so closely matted together with wild vines, that 
it was with difficulty her slight form could force 
a way through; and in this spot, sheltered from 
the rays of the sun, and the observation of per- 
sons travelling on the high road close by, she 
was accustomed to pass most of the long summer 
afternoons absorbed in her sorrowful recollec- 
tions. One day, about a year after her mother’s 
death, she repaired to her little retreat, her 
thoughts more intent than usual on that sad 
event which daily seemed again occurring before 
her eyes; and as she reclined on her mossy seat, 
she wept long and bitterly until, exhausted by 
her grief, she fell into a deep slumber. 

She was awakened by the sound of loud voices, 
apparently close beside her, and raising herself 
from her first feelings of bewilderment and terror, 
she gently parted the clustering vines, and peep- 
ing furtively out, beheld two men sitting beside 
a little streamlet not far from her retreat. A 
sick shudder crept through the child, as she 
fancied they belonged to the band of tories who 
had been wont to assemble in her parents’ house, 
and who were there on the day her mother was 
savagely murdered. She could not satisfy her- 
self if those now before her were members of 
that gang, but their language showed that they 
shared the same sentiments. In fancied security 
they conversed carelessly and freely on their past 
adventures and future schemes, and their terri- 
fied, but deeply attentive listener ascertained 
that they were on the way to join a large band 
of tories, who on that night intended to attack 
the house of a patriot farmer, whose three sons, 
all belonging to the provincial army, were now 
enjoying a passing visit to the parental roof. 
Maggie knew the place designated well. By 
taking a narrow and little frequented path 
through the woods it was but two miles distant, 
and she had often been sent thither by her 
grandmother. How was she horrified, there- 
fore, by the details of the plan by which the 
whole family were to be ruthlessly murdered, 
their property sacked and destroyed; after which 
the marauders were to hasten forward to join a 
detachment of the British army, to the com- 
manding officer of which they were bearing de- 
spatches supposed to be of importance. 

For more than an hour they talked and laughed 
over the certain success of their horrid scheme, 
while Maggie, crouched on the ground, listened 
with attention that never flagged, till, to her 
great relief, she saw them rise to depart. 
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‘They say all the farmers about here are 
desperate rebels,” said one, as they were about 
starting. ‘‘Hadn’t we better hide this parcel 
somewhere until we come back? we’ll have to 
pass right by here to-night, you know.” 

The other reflected a moment, and then agree- 
ing to the proposal, pointed to a pile of large 
stones further in the woods, to which they re- 
paired, and placing the papers between two 
stones, piled several others around it to mark 
the spot; then with rapid steps pursued their 
way, and were soon lost to Maggie’s view. With 
the maturity of thought which an early acquaint- 
ance with peril and sorrow seldom fails to de- 
velope in a child of ordinary intelligence, the 
little girl had formed a plan to defeat the tories’ 
project, and her joy was unbounded when she 
saw them leave within her reach the despatches 
which they deemed of such importance to the 
royalists. She paused but an instant to implore 


of heaven assistance in her undertaking, then 
tying her sun-bonnet tightly, she stole out to the 
pile of stones, and with a strength which only 
her high purpose could impart to her childish 
frame, removed the heavy stones, and securing 
the prize in her bosom, took the well known path 
to farmer Gray’s homestead. 


Never slackening her rapid pace, she soon 
reached her destination, and stated the object 
of her visit to the family, who, with a number 
of young men and boys, acquaintances of the 
younger Grays, were sitting in the wide porch, 
engaged in friendly and animated chat. Their 
surprise at the startling intelligence was only 
equaled by their gratitude to the heroic child, 
who, as soon as she was assured that they would 
now be amply prepared to defend the house, 
delivered her precious package to one of the 
soldiers, and set out on her return; declining 
the entreaties of Mrs. Gray to wait till the wagon 
could be got ready to take her, or at least to 
allow some one to go with her, lest she might 
meet some of the tories on the way. Smiling 
gently at their fears, she started with a buoyant 
step, happy in having accomplished her under- 
taking, and thinking little of the distance she 
had to traverse. 

But the generous child had miscalculated her 
strength. With the accomplishment of her pur- 
pose, the excitement that had supported her 
vanished, and an unusual feeling of debility 
crept over her. 

And yet wearily she kept on her way, but 
her progress was very slow, and at last the 
gloom of evening began to make dark shadows 
through the woods, rendering the path difficult 
to follow. Still she crept along, until certain 





that she had wandered from the path, but too 
exhausted to feel the dread that at another time 
would follow this discovery, she sank upon the 
ground in a lethargy that seemed like the fore- 
runner of dissolution. As the evening shadows 
deepened, the grandparents began to feel alarm 
at the protracted absence of their darling, and 
search was made for her in every direction, until 
some one suggesting that she might have gone 
to see Mrs. Gray, a party went through the woods 
in that direction, carefully scrutinizing each side 
as they went along; and at length discovered her 
near the path, more than a half mile from home, 
her cheek, pale and cold, pressed against the 
rough bark of a tree, against which her trem- 
bling form rested, her thin garments damp with 
the heavy night dew. 

They bore her tenderly home, but from that 
death-like lethargy she awoke only in the deli- 
rious ravings of fever; and they who watched 
her lovingly day by day, wept with the instinc- 
tive foreboding that oppressed every heart; for 
they knew that the excitement, the fatigue, and 
exposure had been too much for that delicate 
child, and that soon she would pass from their 
yearning sight. 

It was on the tenth day of her illness that 
Maggie awoke from a long and quiet slumber, 
from which her anxious friends ventured to ex- 
pect a favorable result. The wildness of deli- 
rium had vanished from her eyes, which now 
beamed with the soft lustre that had made them 
so beautiful; and beckoning to the dear ones 
that came around her couch, she clasped her 
wasted arms around each one, kissing them with 
long, clinging kisses, that expressed at once the 
depth of her affection, and her conviction that 
she was about leaving them. Not a word was 
spoken by that sorrowing group, for all were 
bathed in tears, and for a moment as she looked 
upon them after her mute, but touching fare- 
well, the child’s lip quivered, and tears dimmed 
her lustrous eyes; but she wiped them away, 
and raising her héad from her pillow, whispered 
to her grandmother her desire to know if the 
family of Mr. Gray was safe. 

“Yes, Maggie!” said the grandmother, weep- 
ing afresh, ‘‘Sarah Gray has been here most all 
the time of your sickness, and she told us how 
you had saved them from death; for when the 
tories came that night all was prepared, and 
they captured the whole party, fifteen in all. 
And when Bob Gray’s major had examined the 
despatches, he found them of such consequence 
that he sent them to the general. All of the 
Grays have been several times to see you, dear 
Maggie; and they prayed for your recovery with 
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anxious hearts, for they say that to you alone, 
under God, they owe their safety.” 

As the dying child listened, a smile overspread 
her face—not her usual smile, so patient and 
sad; but one of seraphic joy that illumed every 
feature, and gave new brilliancy to the beaming 
eyes that for a moment were lifted upward, while 





a few inarticulate murmurings broke from her 
lips. The bright smile faded slowly, and was 
replaced by that calm beauty, that ineffable love- 
liness which the kiss of the death-angel leaves 
on the placid brow of the holy dead—the pure 
and innocent heart that had suffered so much 
during its brief pilgrimage had throbbed its last. 





BOABDIL. 


BY WILLIE EDGAR PABOR. 


“El ultimo sospero del moro.” 


He stood upon a beetling rock 
And pondered on the bitter past; 
His soul was faint beneath the shock, 
His spirit weak beneath the blast. 
Grenada’s Monarch yesterday— 
To-day, he stood a banished man; 
The cross o’er crescent now held sway, 
And for a blessing gave a ban. 


He stood! where few before had stood, 
He faced Grenada’s distant wall; 
Her banner torn and bathed in blood— 
Her victor’s emblem over all, 
He saw upon the dimpled flow 
Of Xenia’s stream the sunbeam play, 
And lighting up in golden glow 
The Vega, glorious in decay. 


The exile mourns his country’s fate 
In words as fennel to the heart; 
Eight centuries of cruel hate 
Had made the Arab’s power depart. 
And as he gazed with tearful eyes, 
Upon the wreck bespangled plain, 
His grief found words of weird emprise, 
And burst in passion’s faint-like strain. 
LAMENT. 
Grenada, Grenada, 
I weep for your fall; 
The cross of the victor 
I view in each hall, 


ee 


Above the Alhambra 
Their banners now wave; 
* The crescent has faded 
And fall’n with the brave. 


The jest of the victor— 
The wassailing bowl, 
In merry rougd passes, 
And thus cry they all:— 
“The crescent is conquered— 
The cross it has won— 
Hurrah! for the victor— 
Castile and Leon.” 


The orange shall blossom, 
The Vega shall bloom— 
But grief like a sower 
Shall scatter her gloom, 
The vine leaves will open— 
The grapes will appear, 
But maidens shall gather 
The fruit with a tear. 


Grenada! Grenada! 
My tears for you flow! 
So regal in splendor, 
Yet regal in woe. 
But all is departed, 
Thy heroes are low, 
Thy King and thy crescent 
No future shall know. 
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MOTHER’S HYMN. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


TueEre sitteth a dove so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray, 
And she listens how to Jesus Christ, 
The little children pray. 
Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to Heaven’s gate hath sped, 
And unto the Father in Heaven she bears 
The prayers which the children have said. 





And back she comes from Heaven’s gate, 
And brings—that dove so mild— 
From the Father in Heaven who hears her speak, 
A blessing on every child. 
Then children lift up a pious prayer, 
It bears whatever you say 
To that Heavenly dove, so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


BY DR. J. K. NEWTON. 


HALLER poetically designates the stomach the 
“conscience of the body;” and we may say that, 
of all the organs belonging to human nature, it 
is the most ill-used. When the stomach is pro- 
perly regulated it is invaluable; but otherwise 
it becomes a dangerous because a powerful 
despot! 

No wonder, therefore, that numerous works— 
good, bad, and indifferent—have been written 
on this source of so many of our corporeal and 
some of our mental susceptibilities. Undismayed, 
however, by that circumstance, Sir James Eyre 
has recently presented to the world an improved 
edition of a little book which was published 
originally in 1852. 

To ensure sound health and easy digestion, 
the quantity of food which we take ought always 
to be proportioned to the bodily waste. 

‘*Eating in excess,” says our author, ‘is the 
vice of the present day, and so well managed, 
that even religious persons will not see its sin- 
fulness—sinful, no doubt, as absorbing and 
wasting so much more food than the body re- 
quires, which so many absolutely need; and 
unwise, regarding it in the lowest point of view, 
as lessening the enjoyments of appetite by inor- 
dinate use. Thus these sensualists dig their 

@raves with their teeth, and surely march thereto 
by the slow but certain steps of premature decay. 
But as our constitutions bear not bold and 
sudden changes, the snaffle-rein must be added 
to the bridle of common sense thus recommended, 
and so the victory over superfluous feeding 
gradually obtained. . . . These are hard words, 
but they are meant to be such; and they are 
used especially to warn those who are yet able 
to listen and obey, and not to those who have all 
their lives been outraging that most patient of 
all our bodily organs.” He afterwards adds— 
“Though gorging, from the cradle to the grave, 
is the chief cause of dyspepsia, yet neglect and 
inattention to Nature’s requirements are very 
frequent ones also. .. . There is a large class 
of individuals who, although free from mental 
anxiety, will not inquire nor use that common 
sense they are gifted with. These will take no 
sustenance whatever, not even a cup of milk or 
of coffee, on first rising from bed in the morning, 
before taking a long walk. Others, again, who 





are sane on all other points, will take an early 
breakfast, dine at a very late hour, and eat 
nothing in the interim. To such I would say, 
and especially if destined to close mental appli- 
cation, take a buscuit, a crust of bread, or some 
light article of diet, at least, or you will, when 
age advances, assuredly suffer from the stomach 
having been kept empty so many hours every 
day, and this, perhaps, during many years.” 

The advice of our physician respecting the 
quantity of sleep is to be relied on. He says— 
‘“‘As a general rule, it may be laid down that 
every man ought to have seven hours’ sleep 
in the twenty-four, but more especially those 
who have real labor of body or mind; a woman 
requires eight hours, and a child still more.” 
Stout and full-blooded persons, and those of an 
excitable but easily exhausted frame, require 
more sleep than such as are thin, or who, are 
more energetic and less easily tired. 

In regard to the quantity of exercise required 
—‘‘Every one, whether afflicted with indigestion 
or not, should walk in as pure an air as he can 
find, till he begins to experience a sense of 
fatigue, every day. A long room, or passage, 
may be used as a substitute, however sorry, in 
inclement weather. Horse exercise is next in 
value; and when both these can be obtained, 
medical services will be at a discount.” 

Then as to the quantity and quality of food:— 
‘‘As the number of times in the day that we 
should eat is of great importance, and the most 
fitting hours for it not much less, that subject 
shall come next in order. And first, in regard 
to number of times. This must depend, as also 
the quantity and quality of the aliment, on the 
labor that is about to beperformed; for all who 
study health ought diligently to employ both 
body and mind, whether they live by their own 
wits or by those of their deceased friends. The 
following rule I would write in letters of gold:— 
According to our mental and bodily employment, so 
should we eat.” 

“The time of day for eating is of more im- 
portance than is generally supposed. Of this I 
entertain no doubt at all; the earlier in the day 
that the great meal of the whole can, by possi- 
bility, be taken, the better.” 

We next quote his advice to corpulent 
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persons:—‘‘A man or woman who is plethoric, 
and makes blood fast, should not eat meat for 
breakfast; an egg, or two, would be the extent 
of my allowance to them; or, perhaps, should 
there be mental or bodily employment in pros- 
pect, some dried fish. Corpulent persons, again, 
who have already taken too much sustenance, in 
whom the accumulation of years is hoarded up 
in the shape of fat, may well perform quaran- 
tine, and rest a little from their toil. . . . Let 
such avoid the sugar-basin and the butter-boat 
as much as they have hitherto sought them, and 
eschew oily food and malt liquor, unless it be the 
pale and bitter kind.” 

The breakfast-table is next alluded to:— 
“Toasted bread is the most wholesome solid for 
either the first or last meal of the day... . 
Hot cakes, roils, muffins, new bread, &c., must 
never be introduced into weak stomachs. Bacon 
need not be refused; it rarely disagrees; its 
constituent parts are so different to those of 
other meats.” 

The nutrition of various kinds of meat is 
placed before the reader in the notice of the 
dinner-table:—‘‘ Beef takes the lead for first- 
rate digestion, beginning with the fillet or the 
inside of the sirloin. Venison, game, and 
mutton, are far more acceptable to the invalid 
than chicken, &c. Pork is not desirable, unless 
when long fasting is anticipated. Veal is always 


,at the bottom of the list; but not even mutton, 


any more than any other food, can be taken con- 
tinuously without the occasional intervention of 
some other viands. . . . The best vegetables are 
mealy potatoes, roasted, young pease, asparagus, 
sea-kale, spinach, broccoli, cauliflower. .. . 
Water, or barley-water, acidulated a little with 
lemon-juice, and flavored with the peel, is the 
best beverage at dinner, but not to be indulged 
in to any extent. . . . Some take a cup of coffee 
after their principal meal with advantage.” 

His remarks on the cautions required in 
taking food, are too important to be omitted: 
“The food, when the stomach is treated fairly, 
and due rest is given to it between each meal, 
begins, as I believe, to be digested in some strong 
persons immediately; but even allowing it a 
brief period for preparation, two hours, whenever 
possible, must be spent by every one after dinner 
in perfect repose. Even the newspaper is not to 
be read, unless a short nap be desirable, and 
cannot otherwise be induced. But this entire 
state of repose will not, and by some cannot, 
always be conceded to the just claims of the 
stomach, while engaged in its greatest diurnal 
duty, by toiling, care-worn man! and this, I 
believe, is one reason why female dyspeptics) 





(owing to their comparative exemption from the 
worry of business, or the consideration of ex- 
citing political questions) are more easily curable, 
as they certainly are, than those of the rougher 
sex. I have also said that, especially for those 
who cannot sleep at night, a doze of half-an-hour 
is not only allowable, but even necessary, No 
description of nutriment whatever ought to enter 
the mouth after a late dinner, excepting, per- 
haps, black tea, and a small portion of stale 
bread or biscuit.” 

We cannot forbear noticing some of Sir James 
Eyre’s remarks on indigestion:—‘*Those who 
are martyrs to indigestion do not, as may well 
be imagined, all present the same symptoms. 
Some suffer only after eating animal food, others 
at every meal; some bring up a tasteless fluid 
several times a-day, have pain in the stomach, 
and a sensation of heat in that organ; «ccasion- 
ally the fluid is slightly acid—this is denomi- 
nated heartburn, and is easily curable. Another 
form is where that which rises into the mouth 
is so intensely acid as to ‘set the teeth on edge,’ 
so to say; in which case the constant pain, espe- 
cially as there is headache in addition, renders 
life a burthen. A confined state of the bowels 
is found in every case of indigestion. . . . There 
will, too, be more or less of lowness of spirits, 
according to the strength of mind possessed by 
the patient, and the ability to endure, in which 
the softer sex so much excel creation’s lords! so 
much so, that I have frequently said to the 
latter, when deserving such commendation, ‘that 
if he had been a woman, he could not have shown 
more fortitude!’ ” 

With regard to the causes of indigestion, out 
authority states that ‘‘neither sex is exempt 
from this terrible affliction: but men, from 
living more unrestrainedly, suffer most... . 
Indigestion may be caused by improper food— 
that is to say, unfit for that particular patient’s 
habits, and, on that account, even a little of it 
would be too much; or he may have been in the 
habit of fasting too long, or have eateen too fre- 
quently; or the air which he breathes may be 
unsuitable; or a woman may suckle a child 
when she ought not todo so. Again, either sex 
may be over-worked, mentally or bodily; or may 
have some great trouble, causing them either to 
neglect food altogether, or inducing indigestion 
of that which they do take; or, lastly, the 
appetite may be too keen, and restraint of it not 
considered necessary.” 

For the medical treatment of indigestion, we 
refer all those whom it concerns to the work 
itself, merely observing that, in the opinion of 
Sir James Eyre, ozide of silver is ‘the best and 
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the safest, because the more sure, medicine that 
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We trust these hints will be of service. If 


we have in most, I do not say in all, cases of } ladies would seek beauty in good health, rather 


dyspepsia.” 


than in cosmetics, they would find it sooner. 





THE LOST CHURCH. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 





W3EN one into the forest goes, 
A music sweet the spirit blesses; 
But whence it cometh no one knows, 
Nor common rumor even guesses. 
From the lost Church those strains must swell, 
That come on all the winds resounding; 
The path to it now none can tell, 
That path with pilgrims once abounding. 


As lately, in the forest, where 
No beaten path could be discover’d, 
All lost in thought, I wander’d far, 
Upward to God my spirit hover’d. 
When all was silent round me there, 
Then in my ears that music sounded! 
The higher, purer rose my prayer, 
The nearer, fuller it resounded. 


Upon my heart such peace there fell, 
Those strains with all my thoughts so blended, 
That how it was, I cannot tell, 
That I so high that hour ascended. 
It seem’d a hundred years and more 
That I had been thus lost in dreaming, 
When all earth’s vapors opening o’er, 
A free, large place stood, brightly beaming. 


The sky, it was so blue and bland, 
The sun, it was so full and glowing, 
As rose a minster, vast and grand, 
The golden light all round it flowing. 
The clouds on which it rested seem’d 
To bear it up like wings of fire; 
Piercing the Heavens, so I dream’d, 
Sublimely rose its lofty spire. 








wer 


The bell—what music from it roll’d! 
Shook, as it peal’d, the trembling tower ; 

Rung by no mortal hand, but toll’d 
By some unseen, unearthly power, 

The self-same power from Heaven thrill’d 
My being to its inmost centre, 

As, all with fear and gladness fill’d, 
Beneath the lofty dome I enter. 


I stood within the solemn pile— 

Words cannot tell with what amazement, 
As saints and martyrs seem’d to smile 

Down on me from each gorgeous casement. 
I saw the pictures grow alive, 

And I beheld a world of glory, 
Where sainted men and women strive, 

And act again their god-like story. 


Before the altar knelt I low— 
Love and devotion only feeling, 
While Heaven’s glory seem’d to glow, 
Depicted on the lofty ceiling. 
Yet when again I upward gazed, 
The mighty dome in twain was shaken, 
And Heaven’s gate wide open blazed, 
And every veil away was taken. 


What majesty I then beheld, 

My heart with adoration swelling; 
What music all my senses fill’d, 

Beyond the organ’s power of telling, 
In words can never be express’d; 

Yet for that bliss who longs sincerely, 
Oh, let him to the music list, 

That in the forest soundeth clearly! 





FEAR. 





BY L. G. RIGGS. 





Fear is like the cloud that sheds 
Its gloom across the Summer’s sky; 
When life is freshest, some wild dream 
Of grief is ever hovering nigh. 
Where the bright wells of gladness spring, 
Hope will the youthful heart decoy; 
But Fear is hovering there to fling 
A shadow on the path of joy. 





A rainbow never spans the sky, 
But some dark spirit of the storm, 
With sable plume is hovering nigh, 
To watch its soft and fairy form. 
Life’s pathway lies ’mid smiles and tears— 
The wedding peal— the funeral toll— 
But though o’ershadowed still by fears, 
Hope is the sunlight of the soul. 


\ 
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BY MRS. G. M. BIDDLE. 





Sue was a bright and graceful creature, Carrie 
Merton, one of those bewitching beings that 
excite an interest in every heart. Endowed 
with sufficient charms to turn the heads of all 
the beaux in the vicinity, she had reigned 
supreme as belle of 8 , Since her advent 
from boarding school, some two winters previous. 
How so much adulation could fail of spoiling the 
beautiful girl, we know not; and yet, unless it be 
that the slightest possible tincture of coquetry, 
which only added to her many charms, was the 
result, no other perceptible injury accrued. 
Though she dispensed her smiles freely, received, 
read, and laughed at the many sonnets indited 
in her behalf, accepted in ion the services 
of her numerous admirers, yet apparently she 
remained fancy free. It was thought, however, 
by many, that a secret attachment for her most 
unobtrusive admirer, Henry Maynard, was the 
cause of her seeming indifference to all the rest; 
and to one who knew as we did, the pertinacity 
with which the above-named gentleman selected 
rainy evenings for his calls upon Miss Merton, 
when there was less danger of being interrupted, 
the announcement of their engagement, was a 
matter of little surprise, far less so than the 
intelligence that Mr. Maynard was about starting 
for a tour on the continent, with the hope of 
regaining his health, which was injured by too 
close application to study. 

Fain would he have persuaded Carrie to join 
him on his pilgrimage, but her parents could 
not be prevailed upon to part with this their 
only one, so the marriage was postponed until 
his return. It was with a heavy heart that 
Maynard made his last adieus, the evening of 
his departure. 

‘And you'll not forget me, Carrie?” he said. 
‘‘Not if I can help it,” she answered, gaily. 
**Qh, Carrie, do not answer me thus lightly,” 
was his reply, “remember the uncertainty 
hanging over my fate; the possibility of my 
never returning to my native land! And let me 
bear with me the consoling thought, that one 
heart will follow.me in my wanderings—one 
hand be extended to me in welcome, if ever I 
am permitted to see the home I’ve loved so 
well.” She was silent; but as he gazed into her 
sweet face, so fair in the moonlight, and saw a 











strange glitter on those long drooping lashes, 
and knew that tears, and for him, were dimming 
the surface of those clear eyes, he was satisfied ; 
and pressing a farewell kiss on that gentle brow, 
with a light step, and buoyant heart, he passed 
from her presence. 

There is not much to chronicle in the annals 
of a small country village, where the weeks and 
months pass in one dull routine, where the days 
‘¢make up one peaceful family :” and perhaps the 
current news may be gathered as well from one 
of the luminous epistles with which Fred 
Grannis favored his friend Maynard, some ten 
months subsequent to his departure, as from any 
other source. So we give a few of them. 


L———, September 10th, 1849. 


‘Dear Hat—I received your bulletin some 
weeks since, and was delighted to hear of your 
improved health and spirits. I am moving on in 
the same old way, making myself as ever, a 
useful and ornamental member of society. We 
have been rather dissipated in this dull corner of 
Yankeedom for the last few weeks, and every 
lady who lays any claim to being a member of 
the elite of our village, has shown herself zealous 
in the cause of fashion; and I venture to say, 
that such a series of entertainments, could 
scarcely be afforded by the ‘Eternal City’ itself! 
Mrs. Little and her five interesting daughters, 
made the last effort in our behalf, and gave a 
grand ‘swarry,’ after the most approved city 
style; for you must know, that Miss Seraphina, 
and her interesting sister, Miss Julia Matilda, 
have actually achieved a visit to New York, and 
staid one entire week in July; and have returned 
full of city airs and graces, and last Thursday 
morning they informed the public, that they 
would be ‘At home’ at ten P.M. You know it 
would not do to go precisely at the hour, so at 
half-past ten, those of us who were not too 
sleepy, presented ourselves at ‘Myrtle Bower.’ 
We were ushered into a room ten by twelve, 
where stood the five Miss Littles, (not by any 
means types of their name,) dressed in virgin 
white; an emblem, I suppose, of the purity of 
their inner selves; and great was the flutter of 
muslins as we Were announced by that imp of 
a boy, Joe Craft, whose services had been 
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procured for the occasion, and who shouted our 
names, in much the same tone, that a news-boy 
would proclaim ‘The S-u-n-d-a-y T-i-m-e-s, and 
§-u-n-d-a-y Express,’ accompanying his sten- 
torian efforts, with a peculiar gyration of his 
thumb at the end of his nose, unobserved, of 
course, by the young ladies, Jim Ray declares 
that an unmistakable nasal symphony arose from 
the capacious chair occupied by Mrs. Little, and 
was clearly distinguishable above all the din; 
but I cannot vouch for the truth of the fact, for 
he was a Little in advance; but by the time we 
had adjusted ourselves, she seemed fully aroused 
to a sense of our presence, which she manifested 
by shaking hands all round. 

‘* After all, Hal, I enjoyed myself vastly well. 
Miss Stanton was there, and as the party was 
given in honor of her presence among us, and 
Carrie’s return, why I will be silent, only in- 
forming you that the supper, to whose merits we 
were all fully alive, was ‘really splendiriferous,’ 
as Jim Ray says, and what was wanting in 
quality was made up in quantity. 
morata was there, of course, still the evening 
star in our galaxy; what a pity that Jupiter is 
absent! To be serious, Hal, I consider your 
interests somewhat in danger; I keep my eye 
upon her for your sake, and I know that it will 
not be Hallett’s fault, if she be permitted to 
‘tread alone’ our ‘banquet-halls’ much longer, 
for he evidently leaves no means untried, to tear 
you from the ‘leaflets’ of her memory; and the 
other night, when a goodly company of us were 
gliding over the surface of that fair lake,,so dear 
to your memory, Hal, I could not forbear wish- 
ing that it was you, rather than Hallett, who 
sat by her side; her voice seemed to have lost 
its ravishing sweetness, to my ear at least, when 
poured forth on the midnight air, as an accom- 
paniment to Ais guitar. After all, Hal, I imagine 
that it is rather for the sake of his sister, that 
he is permitted to be her attendant on all occa- 
sions; and there too, I am astonished, that 
beings of such an opposite character should be 
so intimate. You know I rather pride myself on 
my knowledge of human nature, as shown in the 
countenance, and if deceit and falsehood are not 
written on Sue Hallett’s face—if there is not a 
dark undercurrent in the tide of her affection 
for Miss Carrie, of which the latter little 
dreams, then I am mistaken; and if it were pos- 
sible to secure a transfer of your affections to her 
own unappropriated heart, why I believe she 
would leave no means untried to compass her 
ends. You are a lucky dog, Hal! Here have 
all the eligible youths of this vicinity been doing 
their very best, for ‘lo these many years,’ to 
Vou. XXVI.—10 


Your ina- 


~~ 


} advance their interests with ‘the sex;’ consum- 
ing the midnight oil; nearly rubbing the last 
hair from their cranium in getting up a poetic 
fervor, with the hope of producing something to 
astonish the natives; down on their very knees 
much to the detriment of their white inexpressi- 
bles; heaving ‘sighs so piteous and profound,’ 
as to endanger their slight constitutions—when 
into our midst comes Mr. Henry Maynard, with 
nothing so very ‘killing’ in his appearance, 
endowed with talents, to be sure; but not of 
such an overwhelming nature as to, preclude the 
hope, that by a long course of cultivation, some 
of the rest of us might not be able to approxi- 
mate to his standard, and with apparently very 
ylittle exertion, bears away the rose, gem, star of 
our circle; and too, not content with the appro- 
priation, claims the homage of every lesser 
planet, or what he does not demand as his right, 
seems his by possession; while we, poor souls, 
can but approach the altar of flirtation with fear 
and trembling, liable to have the most cherished 
‘feelings’ of our nature laid bear to ridicule, our 
hearts thrown back with thaws, and many other 
casualties too numerous to mention. Lastly, I 
must tell you a little incident of our sailing ex- 
cursion, poor Miss Blinkins’ misfortune. She 
had succeeded in enlisting Charley Fink’s atten- 
tions in her behalf, you know he is too bashful 
too resist, and had him deeply engaged in some 
romantic discussion, whether trying to obtain a 
glimpse of the amber-hued hair of the mermaids, 
about which I heard her discoursing, or desirous 
of seeing her own uncertain fate reflected in 
Nature’s glass, I know not; but so it is, that 
while gazing into the depths below, she lost her 
balance, and was precipitated—not entirely into 
the dark abyss, for Charley caught her—by— 
well all that remained above board, just in time 
to save her life, perhaps, but not her unparalleled 
ringlets, which were borne by the waves quite 
beyond the reach of the most venturesome. Miss 
Blinkins ascertaining the extent of her loss, 
retired from the scene of action. Poor thing, I 
could not help pitying her, though I have such 
good reason for calling down anathemas upon 
her, still I would have spared her head. Now, 
Hal, hurry home, and don’t take the hints which 
I have given you of matters and things too 
much to heart, but receive them kindly from 
one who is in the bonds of brotherly love, yours 
till death, F. M. Grannis.” 


—— 


“L , Nov. 18th, 1849. 
“The top of the morning to you, Hal. In your 
last received this morning, you complain of my 
long silence, and in faith, no wonder! for last 
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evening upon opening a book on my table, I dis- 
covered the enclosed letter written ‘wo months 
since, and which I enclose, esteeming it much 
too good to be lost. Itis a glorious morning; 


_across the broad, blue Atlantic I give you a 


grasp that you must feel in every nerve. Why 
do you tarry? You say that your health is firm, 
and you have now been absent a whole year; 
and who can tell what may happen in the interim 
ere you arrive? Your lady love I saw last 
evening; I asked her for tidings of you, Hal, 
and she held up her pretty hands in astonish- 
ment, exclaiming, ‘Am 7 Mr. Maynard’s keeper?’ 
I know not what to think of her. I am not 
gifted with the same clearness of perception, as 
are you, who speak of ‘looking into the lucid 
depths of her clear eyes, and reading her every 
thought,’ You say that you do not distrust 
Hallett, that you place implicit confidence in 
Carrie’s love, and that if you have occasion to 
doubt her fidelity, ‘truth cannot be found in 
woman.’ I always feel so too, when I am with 
her; she seems one of Nature’s own children, 
pure, guileless, and unaffected; still, she is so 
universally admired, and Hallett and his inde- 
fatigable sister, are so unwearied in their atten- 
tions, that I feel that your bark is cast among 
shoals and quicksands. Hallett, whom I detest, 
would fain make me believe, that if it were not 
for her engagement to you, which she would wil- 
lingly break, (as he says,) that not many days 
would elapse before their fate would be united! 
However, I do not believe him. I met them 
(Hallett and Carrie,) out walking this morning; 
the keen racy atmosphere had called a brilliant 
color to her cheeks, which were shaded by the 
daintiest little white bonnet imaginable, and 
which contrasted admirably with a superb blue 
velvet mantilla, which she was displaying. You 
know that I am a connoisseur in dress, and I 
thought that I had never seen the charming 
Carrie look half as well, and could not forbear 
wishing that my friend Hal was here, to admire 
with me. But after all, are we not prone to 
value too highly the casket and its adornments; 
are we not often attracted by the glitter of a 
worthless jewel, while the purer gem still remains 
undiscovered; lost beneath a less glowing ex- 
terior? But a truce to moralising, and apropos 
of this. I was in Hallett’s store the evening of 
the same day; we were alone, and fell into con- 
versation about matters and things in general, 
and ladies m particular. Among other things he 
asked me, if I did not consider it some indication 
of advancement in a lady’s favor, if she willingly 
accepted presents? I told him, that I certainly 
construed it as a matter of some importance, 





‘however,’ added I, ‘’twould depend in a great 
measure upon the character of the gift, for I 
have myself scattered scores of books among 
quite indifferent acquaintances.’ ‘Yes,’ said 
he, ‘but what would you think, was she to 
accept some valuable article of dress, and wear 
it on all occasions?’ ‘Why, I should,’ an- 
swered I, ‘consider it to be clear sailing into 
the sea of her affections; still, I should think 
that no lady as is a lady, would think of 
accepting a valuable article of dress from a gen- 
tleman, unless on the eve of marriage with 
him, and even then, I think some other gift 
would be more suitable.’ ‘Well,’ said Hallett, 
‘there is a lady in this place, whom I will not 
name, but who I have long loved, but upon 
whose heart I had despaired of making any im- 
pression; but at last knowing that all women 
are fond of finery, I selected a very handsome 
and showy article of dress, which cost me not 
much less than one hundred dollars, and de- 
spatched it, though not without great trepidation 
as to the result of my bold move. She approved 
my taste seemingly, for she accepted it, and has 
worn it on every possible occasion since, and I 
think my star of success decidedly in the ascend- 
ancy.’ Now, Hal, what evil spirit suggested to 
my mind ‘Carrie's mantilla,’ (thank heaven I 
am beyond your reach,) which had so attracted 
my eye in the morning; you know that she is 
not in the habit of dressing very extravagantly, 
and yet this mantilla is superd; and for a village 
like S—— decidedly conspicuous. I tried too, 
to think if Hallett had been attentive to any 
other young lady, but for the life of me I could 
not. I now endeavored in vain to prevail upon 
Hallett to tell me who was the recipient of his 
bounty, but ‘no,’ he could not confide in me so 
far, as ‘the happy day was not yet named!’ 
Heaven bless you, Hal, I feel as jealous of your 
happines and honor as my own; and if I thought 
that Carrie Merton could be so thoroughly heart- 
less and deceitful, so entirely lost to all sense of 
pride and decency, (I had almost said) as to 
accept such elegant presents from any gentle- 
man, much less Hallett; at the same time sending 
you renewed vows of love and constancy, by 
every breeze borne across the Atlantic—why, J 
think the sooner your eyes are opened to the 
true state of the case, the better for you both. 
Now, Hal, do not let your indignation fall too 
heavily upon me, if you think I have wronged 
her, and I dare say I have, ‘but think of me 
as 1 am, (about to be married) nothing extenuate 
nor aught set down in malice.’ I had hoped to 
have had you present when the consummation of 
my hopes should take place; but you know what 
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the copy books say of ‘procrastination,’ (1 know 
it made an indelible impression upon my mind, 
from the many times that my teacher obliged me 
to rewrite it, not being able to give the right 
flourish to the P,) and Miss Stanton being without 
natural protectors, I thought it would be a 
highly charitable act, to take her at the expira- 
tion of her term at Madam G ’s, at once under 
my protecting care. We (do you see how I am 
practising,) are to take up our abode in the 
‘queen city,’ and there I hope you will seek us 
the moment your foot presses the American soil. 
Again, I say, come at once! and don’t let what I 
have said influence you too much. Come and 
see for yourself. And now, for the nonce, fare- 
well! FRED.” 





«*P, §.—I could not rest until I called upon 
Miss Carrie, and inquired of her in a very awk- 
ward way, I fear, where she purchased that 
mantilla? ‘Why, really, Mr. Zuizzy,’ she said, 
‘your curiosity is unpardonable, and were it not 
that L"hope you will one day get one for a certain 
‘Jennie’ of my acquaintance, quite as beautiful, 
I would not tell you. ‘It was sent to me from 
New York as a present from my uncle Alton.’ 
Fool! idiot, that I have been for distrusting her; 
I feel that I could lay myself in sack cloth at 
your feet. Will it not satisfy you that I do so 
spiritually? I had serious thoughts of burning 
the above document, but thinking that a laugh 
at my expense might be of benefit to you, as an 
exercise for your lungs, I am impelled to send it 
from a sense of duty, solely on that considera- 
tion; and too, you may think yourself highly 
favored, in getting any news whatever from me 
at this particular time. 

“T think you will agree with me, however, 
that like a woman’s, the most important part of 
this letter is the postscript. 

So More IT BE.” 


‘And why will you not join the sleighing 
party this evening?” said Sue Hallett to her 
friend Carrie, ‘‘ brother Frank tells me that you 
have positively refused to be one of the party.” 
“Yes, such is the astounding fact, for setting 
aside my old objections to sleigh-riding, I do not 
feel well.” ‘*Oh, nonsense,” said Sue, ‘if I 
were you I would go, if for no other reason than 
to display myself in that charming mantilla, 
which has created such a commotion in our 
midst; why I never saw you half as beautiful in 
anything else, you are the cynosure of all eyes; 
I would give all the world for one.” ‘So I was 
thinking when I saw Miss Latour’s, when one 
evening, as if the fairies had divined my wish, 
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in walked papa with a capacious box, containing 
the very article in question, and such a queer 
note from my old bachelor of an uncle, that I 
think I must show it to you, Sue,” and while 
Miss Hallett is reading, suppose we glance at its 
contents. 


New York, Nov. 1st, 1849. 
**My pear Niece:—I left you a little girl in 
pantalettes, but in computing the time which 
has elapsed since then, I find that you have 
arrived at that age when vanities like the en- 
closed will be acceptable; and knowing woman’s 
passion for velvet, I have chosen this shawl of 
blue, the only color I can distinguish, which I 
hope, my dear niece, you will be pleased to accept 
in advance, as a Christmas gift, from your affec- 

tionate uncle, CaLEB ALTON.” 


““P, S.—I start for Marseilles on business to- 
morrow, which will probably detain me some 
months, no letter now of foolish thanks, I can 
readily imagine ali you would say.” 


‘“‘Queer enough,” said Sue. ‘Yes, I really 
felt provoked that he would not allow me even 
to thank him, I think I shall do so yet when he 
returns.” ‘I'd follow his advice to the letter,” 
said Sue, ‘for he is rich, and there is no telling 
what he may do, if you only keep the right side 
of him.” ‘I am very sorry, though,” said 
Carrie, ‘‘that my mantilla should be the subject 
of so much remark, I did not dream of being so 
very conspicuous, and being absent so much, I 
had forgotten the sensation which always follows 
the purchase of a new cloak or bonnet, in a town 
like § So i think I must lay it away, 
until the excitement is somewhat over.” ‘Oh, 
nonsense,” said Sue, ‘‘what do you care for the 
opinion of a few meddling gossips? but come, I 
insist upon your going with us this evening, 
brother Frank will be in despair.” ‘You must 
even excuse me to-night, I do not feel in the 
mood of enjoyment.” ‘Poh, you are just 
moping yourself to death for that faithless May- 
nard, for faithless I dare say, he is; and could 
we annihilate distance, we should find him 
at the feet of that dark-eyed Lady Guilia, of 
whose ‘sunny smiles’ he discoursed so largely in 
his last.” Carrie knew his poetic temperament, 
and sighed as she thought the picture might be 
real. And was it indeed truthful, and had he 
found among, “‘Italia’s dark-eyed daughters,” 
such visions of loveliness, as to banish all thought 
of his once loved Carrie from his memory? As we 
are permitted let us lift the veil, and follow him 
to that land of Elysian beauty, whose balmy air 
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and clear skies, had proved so invigorating to ; fellows; even with my sister’s family I have had 


his enfeebled frame. 


He had formed the; no intercourse for years, and little Carrie too, 


acquaintance of an Englishman, who, with his; wrote me a letter some two years since, which, 
daughters, was sojourning sometime in Rome, ; to my shame be it said, I have not even an- 


and though many delightful hours were spent in ; swered.” 


their society, which pleasure was enhanced, by 
listening to the syren voice of the beautiful 
Guilia, (an Italian lady,) who with her harp dis- 
coursed such eloquent music,—and notwith- 
standing the peculiar temptations his enthusiastic 
nature was subjected to in that poet-land, still 
his allegiance had never for a moment wavered 
from his first idol, the gentle Carrie; and daily, 
as he wandered through those dim old galleries 
where heaven-born genius still gleams from the 
glowing canvass, the pure face of a Madonna 
held him spell-bound; and he returned again 
and again to gaze upon it, for a fancied resem- 
blance it bore to his beautiful Carrie. In one of 
his moods of reverie, his friend Fred’s letter 
found him. It would be impossible to describe 
the variety of expression which his countenance 
underwent while reading. Amusement, surprise, 
anger, contempt, seemed in turn to take posses- 
sion of him, but when at last he reached the 
finale, he burst into a hearty laugh, wondering 
“What the deuce had got into the fellow, to 
make him so suspicious?” and seizing a pen, 
he immediately answered it, announcing his 
intention of returning by the steamer, and 
giving him, as Fred afterward declared, ‘‘a 
regular Caudle.” Upon a reperusal of the 
letters, however, Maynard did not feel entirely 
at ease. He could not feel that Carrie was 
entirely free from blame in accepting ‘‘partic- 
ular attentions” from any gentleman; ‘‘though,” 
thought he, ‘‘she would not think of seeing 
what is so obvious to the argus-eyed gossips 
of that contemptible village.” Still he had 
received an answer to neither of his last letters, 
and though as he fancied, ‘‘probably detained 
by the irregularity of the mail,” a feeling of 
distrust crept into his heart, and he determined 
to lose no time in returning. Among the pas- 
sengers by the steamer from Havre, was Mr. 
Caleb Alton, Carrie’s uncle. 

Eccentric, and rather reserved, Maynard found 
little opportunity, at first, of cultivating his 
acquaintance; but a sea voyage breaks through 
all barriers, and not many days had elapsed ere 
they seemed to be on quite sociable terms. The 
evening before their arrival in New York, they 
were seated upon deck engaged in conversation, 
when Mr. Alton expressed to Maynard his inten- 
tion of visiting S———— the coming summer. 
«I am,” said he, “‘ becoming entirely too selfish, 
and feel that I must mingle more with my 
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**Not,” said Maynard, starting and 
thinking of his friend’s letter. ‘‘No, but why 
your look of amazement?” Nothing,” said 
Maynard, ‘it was a mistake, of course, but I 
heard of your sending her a very handsome pre- 
sent, and supposed of course you had written.” 
“It must have been my ghost then, for I should 
be in a maze of perplexity in selecting anything 
for a little girl like Carrie, not knowing whether 
a doll, or a red frock, would suit her best.” But 
Maynard had turned away, and with his head 
leaning over the railing of the deck, seemed lost 
in a terror of doubt and indignation. That, then, 
was Carrie Merton, than whom he had deemed 
the angels of heaven scarcely less pure; and 
Grannis was right, ‘“‘aye,” murmured he, ‘‘and 
I owe him a debt of gratitude, which time alone 
ean cancel. And this,” said he, ‘‘is woman’s 
love! not content with the worship of one who 
would have died for her, she must, by a course 
of coquetry and falsehood, add to her list of 
conquests. Heaven forgive thee, Carrie, but 
thou hast destroyed my confidence in every 
thing good and beautiful.” He continued to 
pace the deck for many hours, until the crimson 
hues in the east announced the approach of 
morning; and as a voice from the mast head 
shouted ‘land ahead,” he groaned that he must 
press his native land with such a load of sorrow 
at his heart. 

Weeks passed on, and Carrie Merton believed 
herself forsaken. She had heard of Maynard’s 
arrival in New York, and had watched for his 
coming many a day, until she was heart-sick with 
disappointment. ‘But I am determined,” said 
Carrie to her mother, her face glowing with in- 
dignation, “that he shall never triumph in the 
thought, that I, a foolish girl, would weep and 
pine away because he lias forgotten me.” Yet 
she wept freely on her sympathizing breast, her 
mother knowing it best for that poor, grieved 
heart thus to give vent to its bitterness; begging 
her to dismiss from her thoughts one who had 
evidently proved himself so unworthy, and for 
her sake to be once more her buoyant, happy 
Carrie. And so again she was the gayest of the 
gay; Carrie Merton’s laugh rang louder and 
sweeter than ever, so did those who did not like 
us detect the hollow sound, who did not know 
that her spirits were forced, and that a heavy 
weight was hanging at her heart-strings. Frank 
Hallett seemed never to tire of devising ways and 
means to make the time pass pleasantly—and 
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‘“‘people” began to think that his long cherished 
dream was surely to be realized. But not so 
thought Carrie, who never dreamed of Frank 
Hallett in any other light than ‘‘Sue’s brother,” 
and in her own heart she had said that though 
her idol was shattered, no other could ever reign 
in its place. 

The winter, though seemingly gay, passed 
slowly and wearily to Carrie. Spring-time had 
come, the season of hope and flowers. She was 
sitting, one evening, on a low, rustic seat in the 
garden, twining the flowers which grew in such 
profusion around her, in a wreath to send to 
her young friend, Fanny Hinton, who had been 
crowned queen of May; a step on the walk 
caused her to look up, and what was her asto- 
nishment at beholding her truant lover before 
her. Her first impulse was to take his extended 
hand, but collecting herself she drew back with 
coldness and dignity. ‘I have deserved it all, 
Carrie,” said Maynard, seating himself beside 
her, ‘“‘but do not pass judgment upon me until 
you hear my defence, do not condemn me un- 
heard.” He then proceeded to lay before her 
the facts with which the reader is already 
acquainted. The suspicions of his friend—the 
history of the mantilla—the non-arrival of her 
letters—Carrie opening wider and wider her 
eyes with astonishment, until he told of his in- 
terview with her uncle, in which he denied all 
communication with his sister’s family, all know- 
ledge of the mantilla, when Carrie could contain 
herself no longer. ‘It is false; he must have 
sent it; have I not his own letter in proof? how 
could he act so strangely?” and she burst into 
tears. ‘‘Hear me,” said Maynard, gently, ‘‘and 
I will unravel the mystery, which acquits you 
both of all blame. I have for some time, dear 
Carrie, been impressed with the idea that there 
was some mischief at the bottom of this affair, 
and this impression increasing, the more I re- 
flected upon the possibility of such being the 
case, I left the city, determining at all events to 
judge for myself as to how Hallett’s suit was 
progressing,” (Carrie’s eyes fairly flashed) ‘and 
I arrived by the cars this evening. After meeting 
most of my acquaintances, who were seemingly 
as much astonished as if I had dropped from the 
moon, I was passing down the quiet street lead- 
ing to my old boarding-house, when I suddenly 
heard my name spoken, or rather squeaked, and 
looking in vain to see from whence the sound 
proceeded, I at last espied the face of Miss 
Celestia Blinkins peering from the very diminu- 
tive window of Bird’s-Nest Cottage. She invited 
me in, which invitation of course I did not re- 








fuse; though wondering what could possibly be : 


coming next, and thought that I was probably 
to be the recipient of some secret attachment. 
I sat there in profound expectation, until at last 
she broke the silence by informing me that she 
had something of importance to communicate, 
which she thought concerned my happiness, and 
perhaps one other; but that I must first give her 
a solemn promise never to give her as the author 
of what she was about to communicate, to any 
one unless it was you, Carrie. I gave the re- 
quired promise, and will give you as briefly as 
possible, Carrie, what she interspersed with long 
and vexatious interpolations. ‘You have always 
treated me well, Mr. Maynard, you and Miss 
Carrie both; and the misunderstanding which 
has arisen between you, and of which I did not 
hear until my return a day or two since, has 
pained me much; and thinking that some things 
which had come to my knowledge might afford 
a solution to some of your difficulties, I deter- 
mined to confide to you a circumstance which 
came to my knowledge some eight months since. 
I was spending a few days at Mr. Hallett’s, and 
not feeling well one evening had retired to my 
room, and had fallen partly asleep, when I was 
awakened by the voices of Frank Hallett and his 
sister, in earnest conversation in the adjoining 
room, the door of which being partly open, I 
had no difficulty in hearing their conversation ; 
though of course making no effort todoso. Miss 
Carrie was the theme of their discourse. Hallett 
complained that he made no advance whatever 
in her favor, though he had tried by every pos- 
sible means to make some impression on her 
heart, that he feared that her affections were 
irrevocably given to that fool of a Maynard, 
and I must,’ said he, ‘resort to some other 
expedient, for marry her he shall not even if I 
fail in my attempts. I do not forget how he 
alone prevented me from bearing off the first 
honors at Yale, and to his interference alone I 
attribute the failure of my suit with his cousin; 
(which you know was false, Carrie,) and various 
other offences have swelled the debt of gratitude 
which I owe him, and now I will be revenged. 
Tis true that Miss Merton accepts me frequently 
as an escort, which, thank heaven, is the occa- 
sion of much remark, but a sister > ing be no 
more circumspect in her conduct; she does not 
even seem disposed to carry on a harmless flir- 
tation; (all this was balm to my heart, Carrie, ) 
in fact I believe she accepts my services oftener 
than she otherwise would, merely for the sake 
of veiling her real feelings, by preventing other 
gentlemen from knowing how really listless and 
indifferent she is, for in my company she does 
not .always exert herself to be agreeable: and 
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now what is to be done, Sue?’ ‘I hardly know, 
I too have done my best in your behalf, tried in 
every possible way to prejudice her against him 
—ridiculed his letters, all that she would show 
me of them, and have endeavored in every way 
to set him in a disagreeable light, but it seems 
to no purpose. I have, however, a little scheme 
which I think may succeed. I was at Mr. Mer- 
ton’s yesterday, when Miss Latour came in; she 
wore a beautiful velvet mantilla, and after she 
left Carrie was loud in her expressions of admi- 
ration, and said she would like so much to have 
one like it, but she would not think of asking 
her father for one, as he had just purchased her 
a beautiful cashmere shawl. Now what I have 
to propose is this,’ said Sue. ‘Send on to Joe 
Maxwell to purchase you as handsome an one as 
he can find, and send it to Carrie as coming from 
her uncle Alton, who, you know Joe wrote, is 
about sailing for Europe, which will prevent a 
letter of thanks from reaching him.’ ‘I don’t 
see what good that would do,’ said Hallett. 
‘Well, let me enlighten you then,’ said Sue. 
‘Carrie receives the mantilla, admires it exces- 
sively, wears it on all occasions—and in the 
meantime you hint to some of the gentlemen, 
say Grannis, who is his correspondent—at the 
same time showing her every attention that it 
came from yourself.’” ‘I see, I see,” said Car- 
rie, who had been silent from indignation and 
astonishment, ‘‘and they thought you whom they 
consider ‘so fastidious,’ would be as I should 
have been, too indignant to make any inquiry.” 
“Just so,” said Maynard, ‘but their wickedness 
has come to light from a source quite unex- 
pected. I thanked Miss Blinkins sincerely; 
she begged me not to make it public for the 
sake of the rest of the family, who had been 
good friends to her; she also said that she would 
have told you of this long ago, but her brother 
from Michigan came for her the next day after 
the conversation occurred, ‘and somehow too,’ 
she said, ‘it had seemed like a dream the next 
morning, and she had hardly thought of it since, 
until since her return she had heard of our 
estrangement, and thought the scheme had suc- 
ceeded.’ I came from Miss Blinkins with the 
full determination of giving Hallett a private 
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thrashing; I stepped into his store, his face 
beaming with delight at seeing me, ‘such a very 
unexpected pleasure,’ &c. &c. I took him aside 
and told him that I had discovered all his ras- 
cality; the despicable meanness of his conduct 
toward you; but that he was beneath the notice 
of a gentleman, and that if he did not offer you 
an humble apology in the presence of myself, 
that I would hold him up to public exposure. 
He seemed confounded, and stammered forth 
something, I could not tell what, but I insisted 
upon his giving me the required promise, which 
when he had done, I left him to his own reflec- 
tions.” ‘To think,” said Carrie, who was fairly 
crying at the thought, ‘that Sue, whom I have 
loved and trusted as a sister from childhood, 
could have acted such a part!” ‘Do not think 
of her,” said Maynard, ‘‘she is not worthy of 
your tears. But, Carrie, you have not told me 
yet whether you will forgive me?” said her lover, 
who had been holding her hand in the most 
paternal manner since the story had progressed 
in interest. She did not reply; but he sought 
for an answer in her downcast eyes, as in days 
gone bye, and with the same satisfaction appa- 
rently, for when two hours afterward the servant 
came out with the information that ‘‘it was drop- 
ping rain,” the fact seemed to have entirely 
escaped their notice. The records of the next 
few months—are they not written in the volumi- 
nous book of news published by the untiring 
gossips of 8 ? who could never cease won- 
dering at the sudden and unexpected departure 
of Frank Hallett and his sister to the west. The 
amazing good fortune of Miss Celestia Blinkins, 
who had found one ‘‘upon whom she could re- 
pose all the sensibilities of her nature.”—the 
very handsome present made to her by Carrie 
Merton upon the eve of the interesting event— 
the splendid wedding at Mr. Merton’s—the won- 
drous beauty of the bride—the great waste of 
time of which Mr. and Mrs. Maynard were guilty 
in spending so many months upon a tour of plea- 
sure; and when they had returned and ¢hat had 
ceased to be a wonder—surprise was expressed 
by some few that Mrs. Maynard never again ap- 
peared in her BLUE VELVET MANTILLA! 
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War should we crave a hallow’d spot? 
An altar is in each man’s cot; 
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A church in every grove that spreads 
A living roof above our heads. 

















KATE CONWAY’S LAST FLIRTATION. 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





Kate Conway prided herself on being an 
accomplished flirt. By the time she was eigh- 
teen, she had coquetted with half the beaux of 
the village. Her victims had been among all 
ages. There was Mr. Price, who had just put 
the large panes of plate glass into his windows, 
and who bowed over the counter in his white 
cravat, as he displayed with bewitching grace 
the last new silk for the beauty’s inspection; 
there was old Judge Warner, with nine children, 
& fine estate, and a couple of gouty limbs; there 
was young Dr. Stuart; and there were a dozen 
others, all of whom, if report was to be credited, 
had been lured on to offer themselves, but only 
to receive, in return, a look of affected surprise, 
an exclamation ‘‘dear me, I never thought of 
such a thing,” and a decided refusal. The suf- 
ferings of her victims no more moved Kate than 
do the tortures of the flies whom mischievious 
boys impale. She went on, month after month, 
and season after season, in her work of slaying 
hearts, with the strong determination, by the 
aid of art and dress, to be irresistible to every 
bachelor she met. Now, however, that she ex- 
pected always to refuse her suitors. She had a 
vague persuasion, that, sometime, when she was 
between eighteen and twenty, the exact period 
would depend upon circumstances, she would 
have her last flirtation; fall seriously in love; 
and marry like the rest of the world. For to be 
an old maid was her especial aversion, as it is, 
strange to say, of so many other coquettes. 

“Oh! Lilly, such news,” she cried, one day to 
her friend, ‘‘we’ve got a new lawyer in town. 
His name is up at Mrs. Bradlee’s window— 
‘Henry Anderson, Attorney at Law and Solicitor 
in Chancery’—in splendid gilt letters on a new 
black japanned sign. I wonder whether he’s 
married or not.” 

‘*A solicitor for your affections is more to the 
purpose, Kate, I suspect.” 

A few evenings after Kate stood before her 
dressing-glass, preparing for a party, arranging 
some fragrant clematis sprays in her dark 
hair. 

“I wonder, Lilly,” she said, for her friend 
was staying with her for a few days, ‘‘ whether 
that ‘solicitor in chancery’ is sentimental or dig- 
nified; for the altitude of these flowers depends 





entirely on that:—shall they be high or low, 
graceful or queenly, a drooping spray above the 
ear or a starry coronal above the brow?” And 
so Kate rattled ‘on, till she had finished her 
toilet, when, making a mock curtsey before the 
glass, she said, ‘‘My dear, you are quite charm- 
ing to-night, and Mr. Henry Anderson’s destiny 
is fulfilled.” 

Mr. Henry Anderson thought so himself, as 
Kate entered the rooms. He eagerly requested 
an introducion from Mrs. Bradlee and the few 
others whom he chanced to know. But Kate, 
for some time, evaded this, being too skilful a 
flirt to yield at once; though she contrived that 
he should always be in her vicinity and hear her 
most brilliant bon mots. 

The introduction was at last obtained by the 
young lawyer; the lady was apparently indif- 
ferent, but nevertheless fascinating; and when 
she was led to the dance by another, Harry 
Anderson followed her with his eyes, watching 
every movement. Kate was no ordinary coquette. 
The science of dropping gloves and handker- 
chiefs, and of giving bouquets to gentlemen to 
hold was utterly beneath so great a tactician :— 
these were the weapons, she was accustomed to 
say, of bread-and-butter Misses only. She moved 
far more skilfully, undermining the citadel, to 
use her own phrase, before the garrison sus- 
pected that an attack was contemplated. 

«Lilly, he’s done for,” was her exclamation, 
as she threw herself into a chair, when she and 
her friend reached home. ‘‘But I must make 
assurance doubly sure. I must begin to read 
Coke and Blackstone, I’m afraid. It will be 
horribly dry, to be sure; but then he’s a catch 
worth having. Really the chap talks well, and 
is quite rich, they say.” 

From that hour Kate made what she called “a 
dead set” at the young lawyer. And, for a time, 
she really succeeded in entrancing him. He 
liked her for her sprightliness, her beauty, and 
her intelligence; for, to do her justice, Kate 
was both sensible and well read. During a 
whole month, Harry Anderson thought there was 
nobody equal to Kate. ‘ On her part she omitted 
no opportunity, nor art, to enslave him. What 
wonder that Harry, little practised as he was in 
the wiles of coquettes, thought, for a time, not 
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only that she was the most charming of her sex, 
but that she actually loved him. 

Had Kate, with her many good qualities, pos- 
sessed a true and faithful heart, she might have 
been happy. We are not sure that, after the 
flirtation had begun, she found herself more 
seriously interested than she had ever been 
before. In her secret soul, perhaps, she loved 
Harry: only, with the perversity of her cha- 
racter, she would not admit it to herself. One 
day, Lilly jested with her on the subject, saying, 

‘*How do you succeed with Coke and Black- 
stone, Kate? Ah! my beauty, there’s an old 
adage, ‘Never play with edge tools.’ There, 
don’t blush so. I declare, you’ve turned as red 
as a peony.” 

‘* Foolishness !”” 

“‘Now don’t attempt to deny it. Positively, 
it’s the old story of the ‘biter bit.’ Ah! Kate, 
I knew your time would come at last.” 

**You counted without your host then,” said 
Kate, pettishly. ‘I’ve been only flirting with 
Harry Anderson.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

“On my honor.” 

‘*We’'ll see, my lady. But, remember, I’m to 
be bride’s-maid.” 

“‘Pshaw!”. And Kate, as she spoke, pettishly 
flung herself Away. 

That night there was to be a grand party at 
Mrs. Overton’s. Piqued at the supposition thrown 
out by her friend, Kate received Harry coldly. 
‘We'll see,” she said to herself, ‘‘whether people 
shall have it to say that Kate Conway, in flirting, 
lost her own heart.”” Her lover, undeterred by 
a first rebuff, soon returned to the charge. 

Pray,” he said, “‘may I have the honor of 
dancing with you?” 

**No, I shall not dance to-night,” was the curt 
reply. And, fairly turning her back on him, as 
Lilly came up, she began to converse with her 
friend. 

Harry was, for a moment, bewildered. It was 
impossible to misconstrue such rudeness. Yet, 
he asked himself, could it be possible that Kate, 
after all which had passed between them, would 
intentionally treat him in this manner. Hence, 
though at first inclined to be angry, he finally 





she was beside herself that night. ‘‘ To-morrow,” 
he said, “she will regret it. I will not quarrel 
with her hastily.” 

But while he was forming these charitable 
conclusions, what was his amazement to see Kate 
led out to dance. His cheek tingled with anger. 
Perhaps she saw this, for she cast a look of 
triumph on him as he passed, and was soon 
chatting gaily with her partner, nay! bestowing 
on him her sweetest smiles. A stranger, to have 
observed them, would have said that she was 
seriously in love with her companion. 

This conduct naturally produced a revulsion 
in Harry’s determination. He had believed her 
really attached to him, and, under that convic- 
tion, was ready to forgive and forget. But now 
he beheld her displaying exactly the same em- 
pressement to another. 

“The heartless flirt,” he said, between his 
teeth. ‘‘They told me she was a coquette, and 
fool that I was! I disbelieved it. But I am 
rightly punished.” 

Overcome by rage and mortification, and feel- 
ing himself unfit for such a scene, Harry turned 
to leave the room. But, as he approached the 
door, a crowd blocked up the passage. Just 
at that moment Kate and her partner, having 
finished the figure they were dancing, stopped 
directly in front of Harry. They did not see 
the justly angry lover, and went on with a con- 
versation, which, at the first word, he knew 
related to himself. 

‘sPooh! Harry Anderson!” said Kate, con- 
temptuously opening and shutting her fan, ‘‘how 
foolish you talk, Mr. Swanton. He’s a mere 
sprig.” 

“Then you won’t allow me to congratulate 
you?” ’ 

“Ridiculous! Must one be expected to marry 
everybody one flirts with? Dear me, in that 
case, there’d be no amusement left.” 

Just at that moment, Kate, happening to turn 
around, saw the frowning and disdainful coun- 
tenance of Harry turned full upon her. She 
comprehended immediately that she had been 
overheard. For a moment she turned as white 
as a sheet. But, recovering herself, with that 
admirable dissimulation which flirting had taught 


persuaded himself that something must have put} her, she turned carelessly to her partner, and, 


her out of humor. It was but charity, therefore, 
to give her another trial. 

Harry Anderson was, in fact, an uncommon 
person. He had strong sense, brilliant talents, 


| 


with a laugh, made a witty remark on their vis- 
a-vis, Who was 4 rival belle. 

The blood of Harry boiled. All his love for 
Kate was gone, from that moment, forever. His 


and a high sense of justice. As he stood, appa-; was one of those natures, which, once deceived, 


rently watching the dancers, he was reviewing 
his acquaintance with Kate, and the result was a 


; 


never gave confidence again to the traitor. He 
had excused Kate, earlier in the evening, think- 


conviction, that, for some unaccountable reason, ‘ ing that her spirits, perhaps, had been ruffled 
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But for this wanton insult, for this heartless 
avowal that she was coquetting with him, he 
had neither pardon nor excuse. 

He never visited her again. When they met 
in the street, he bowed stiffly to her, but that 
was all. If they encountered each other at a 
party, he confined himself to the most indifferent 
remarks, and these the fewest possible. Occa- 
sionally they were thrown together, at the houses 
of mutual friends, where but a small number of 
guests was present, and where necessarily their 
intercourse had to be more intimate; but at such 
times, he always confined himself to the most 
general remarks, and exhibited to her, in a man- 
ner too plain to be mistaken, that she had lost 
all hold upon his heart. Once, they were left 
tete-a-tete for a few minutes, and Kate availed 
herself of the chance to throw all her old tender- 
ness into her manner, reasoning that, if she 
failed, no one would see her defeat. She did 
fail, for Harry was as impassable as a marble 
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statue; and she bit her lips in mortification for 
having, as she said to herself, demeaned herself 
to propitiate him. 

From that time a fatality seemed to follow 
Kate. The name of a flirt had now become 
affixed to her, for her intimacy with Harry had 
attracted general attention, and her heartless- 
ness met with universal condemnation. The 
beaux laughed and chatted with her, but took 
care not to go further. If ever one showed 
symptoms of becoming too deeply interested, 
there were a dozen to put him on his guard, by 
saying, ‘‘she hasn’t heart enough to love any 
man, ‘‘she’ll only fool you, as she has done a 
dozen others, and as she did Harry Anderson.” 

So Kate remains unmarried, and is fast be- 
coming an old maid. Harry is long since united 
to a lovely young bride, and all her old female 
companions have found partners for life: but 
Kate is still paying the penalty, and will pay it 
forever, by that LAST FLIRTATION. 
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“THE WILLOW TREE.” 





BY PHILA A. EARLE. 





O’ER my heart a memory stealeth 
Of my early childhood home, 
Where the balmy zephyrs whisper, 
With a soft and plaintive tone; 
Where the willow tree is bending, 
O’er the stream that’s softly wending— 

Branches swaying, 
Lightly playing 
With the ripples as they glide, 
Gently, sweetly, lightly onward 
In the hush of eventide. 


*Neath that willow have I lingered 
When the dew was on the leaves; 
When the flowers were fragrance sending 
On the perfume-laden breeze: 
Sweet the words to which I listened 
When the silver moonbeams glistened, 
Love tones breathing, 
Fondly weaving 
*Round my heart a holy spell; 
Bright those dreamings—sad the waking 
When wrecked hopes around me fell. 


Nevermore I'll list to love-words 
*Neath that dear old willow tree, 

Whose long, slender branches waving 
Sweetly, sadly sung to me. 

Earth seems now all dark and dreary, 

Mournful are my thoughts and weary— 








Lonely-hearted, 
Joys departed, 
Think I of that willow tree, 
Where in early years I wandered 
With a-spirit glad and free. 


’Tis the same, that weeping willow, 
Through its leaves the wind sighs low; 
And the streamlet dreamy murmurs 
As it did so long ago. 
And the golden sun is gleaming 
On its leaves, ’tis softly beaming— 
Birds are singing, 
Flowers are springing— 
Change has only come to me; 
Graceful, green, and bright as ever, 
Is that sweeping willow tree. 


But there’s one beneath it sleeping 
As the wakeless only sleep: 
O’er that still green grave the angels 
Ever holy vigils keep. 
When no grief in my heapt’s blended— 
When my earthly dreams are ended— 
Leave me lying, , 
Where it sighing 
Grievingly will wave o’er me. 
Lay me sleeping with the love-lost 
*Neath that sad grave-guarding tree. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 101. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. Homes, in a few weeks, could use her 
left arm nearly as well as her right; and this 
was the marvel of all who knew her, insomuch 
that old Mrs. Townsend, who had been ‘‘ hauled 
up,” as she had it, for twenty years with the 
same complaint, and a half-dozen others, or 
more, men and women, with unwieldy chronic 
maladies—such as neuralgia, tic doloreux, gout, 
dyspepsia, and asthma—came and said they 
must be healed, if it was any way in his power; 
they had been sick so long; they had suffered 
so much; they were so tired of it! Drs. Grave- 
send and Coffin laughed, when they heard what 
cases came to him; laughed obstreperously when 
they heard that all the poor Irish were flocking 
to him in that sickly time, because McCormick 
had told them how he, ‘‘ Doctor-r-r Wethergreen, 
himself, had raised his son up from the dead 
intirely, a’most.” 

Dr. Joseph heard that they laughed; but he 
let it pass. And, quietly going his way, he 
healed many, so that more and more business 
came into his hands, until he, too, had as much 
as he could do. Chiefly among the poor, how- 
ever; for the poor all over his quarter of the 
city, had got it into their heads how kind and 
attentive he was; how he had been heard to say 
that he hoped he would try as hard for McCor- 
mick’s boy, as he would if he were the Presi- 
dent’s boy; that, if he would not, he was no 
follower of the Saviour, certainly. There were 
other physicians there at M , they thanked 
God! who would say the same; who would do 
the same. Large numbers went to them; and 
still there were large numbers left for Dr. 
Wethergreen. And they liked to go to him; to 
do the little that they could for him, because he 
was poor, like them; because, like them, he was 
having a tough struggle in the great world. 

At one poor room, that, for a long time he 
visited daily, he found often some new comfort 
that had crept in and taken its place while he 
was away. Glasses for the medicines came, and 
little plates to cover them close; silver spoons, 
fresh covers of the whitest linen on the stand 








where the dishes were kept; fresh napkins to 
be used about the bed; fresh bed-clothes, finer 
than any that belonged in that house, marked 
“C. Phillips,” in delicate characters; and good 
dishes for the family table came, as Dr. Joseph 
knew; for dishes of beautiful ware were often 
there on the shelves and on the table, side by 
side with the burned and battered dishes, 

When the child became better, so that she 
could again hold her playthings in her hand, Dr. 
Joseph found her amusing herself one day with 
a tiny willow basket, filled with artificial flowers. 

‘‘See!”? said the child, turning up her pale, 
sick face. ‘Doria give it to me. Doria Phil- 
lips.” The little fluttering hands put it out 
toward the doctor, and left it there on the edge 
of the bed for him to see it. ‘Doria give it to 
me,” repeated the child. ‘‘She’s a good Doria.” 

‘Who is she? who is Doria, little one?” 

‘*She’s Doria Phillips. She comes here; she 
and Caddy. Caddy’s good too; didn’t you know 
it?” again lifting the large eyes. 

‘No, I didn’t know it, Roxy. Who are 
they?” he added, addressing the mother. 

‘‘Why,” began she, hesitating and preparing 
her words; ‘‘They’re the ones that have been 
coming here all along. You’ve seen how com- 
fortable things have been here?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, its all their doing. I hadn’t ought to 
say anything about it,” she added, after a pause. 
‘“«l’ve wanted to tell you, a hundred times,” with 
filling eyes. ‘‘But they—or Doria, at least, told 
me not to. She told me that if I lisped a word 
of it, she should be offended with me. So I 
mustn’t. I might tell about Caddy; for she 
don’t care. She don’t seem to think or care 
whether anybody knows it, or not. But Doria 
told me not to mention either of em to you. She 
said she had her reasons. I don’t know what 
they are, I’m sure.” 

‘‘No;” interposed Dr. Joseph, giving the 
basket back to the child. ‘But you do per- 


fectly right to respect them, whatever they are.” 
Then he gave directions and went. 
Now, it had been so all along, that Dr. Joseph 
visited little Roxy last on his round; so that he 
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was always there about noon. But, in the 
course of a few days after this, two or three of 
his patients were off his hands, and he was 
round to Mrs. Mercer’s by a little past eleven. 


And he found Doria and Cad both there; Doria ; 


standing with her bonnet in her hand, talking 
with Mrs. Mercer; Cad sitting by the bed, with 
her hands where Roxy could see what they were 
doing, cutting out rows of paper-girls and boys. 
Well, when he came in, Doria, smiling a little, 
blushing a little, bowed herself a little in passing 
out by him, and was gone. He only saw of her, 
that she had what people call ‘‘a homely but 
very intelligent face;” that her features were 
what people call ‘large and irregular,” but that 
there was something fine about them, after all; 
something exceedingly delicate and fair, from 
the clear white skin, and the blue veins showing 
themselves through. And in part, perhaps, from 
the light drab dress she wore, and the very light 
rose-colored ribbon about her throat. Cad, 
laughing in a low, musical way, to see Doria 
run, composedly kept her place; and was intro- 
duced in form, as ‘Miss Phillips—Caroline 
Phillips,” to Dr. Joseph. 

‘‘What made Doria run so?” asked Roxy, 
laughing, and with her eyes on the doorway 
where she disappeared. The child laughed on 
and on, as if the slight frame would be shaken 
to pieces. ‘‘She couldn’t help it,” she said, 
when they remonstrated. ‘‘Doria run so;” and 
then she laughed on. 

‘‘What did make Doria run so, Miss Phillips?” 
asked Dr. Joseph, smiling. 

“She is shy,” Cad said. ‘She is afraid 
that > indeed, Cad couldn’t tell him. She 
would ask Doria what made her run so, when 
she went home. And Dr. Joseph’s last words to 
her, as he stood with his hat, ready to go, was, 
“Don’t forget to ask Doria what made her run 
80, Miss Phillips. You won’t?” 

‘“*No, I won’t;” with the musical laugh, and 
bowing her adieus. 

The next morning, it happened that he came 
up with the Misses Phillips, on his way to the 
post-office. They, also, were going to the post- 
office; and so he had their company. 

“What made you run, Doria?” he asked, 
laughing, almost as soon as he was introduced. 
For he knew by the liveliness in the eyes of both 
the sisters, what was in their thoughts. 

‘* Because,” she began, with something half- 
merry, half-defiant in her air. 

‘« Because——” 

“Yes; I can’t tell you to-day.” 

‘**Will you tell me any day?” 

‘Perhaps I will. I don’t know.” 
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‘What act shall I render, of penance or of 
service, to make sure of your telling me, some 
day?” 

“You must just go your way, and not mind 
me any more than you would if I were a leaf on 
the wind.” 

By-the-by, the reader does not know that 
October had come at M ; that, already, at 
M , some of the leaves were sere on the 
trees, and some of them falling. Did the reader 
think of this? A leaf went by them as they 
walked. It was this that suggested Doria’s 
comparison. 

“I shall mind the leaves that go by, then, not 
a little after this,” replied he, laughing. ‘Now, 
I shall cross over to Miss Caroline’s side. I 
shall ask Miss Caroline if she don’t think this 
one of the pleasantest of days. 

Miss Caroline did. Miss Caroline was glad 
the hot summer was over; glad that the autumn 
days had come, when poor, old fading Nature 
takes so grand an aspect; when the winds go by 
with so grand a sound. She was glad winter 
was not far off. 

So did Dr. Joseph like the autumn. So did 
he look forward to the winter. But autumn was 
certainly not the time for any great exhiliration. 
It was, after all, a sort of burial time. It could 
be, as he thought, a rich, grand, good time, only 
to those whose clear faith in resurrections of all 
sorts, helped them to perceive a sublimity in all 
the processes, both slow and quick, through 
which a beautiful new life comes, in its time. 

Miss Caroline thought the same; and her beau- 
tiful eyes had a softer expression, her voice a 
sweeter ripple, as she assented. As for Miss 
Doria, she was over there on the other side of 
Miss Caroline, walking demurely, and not once 
raising her eyes, not once speaking—only to say 
‘*Yes,” once, when Cad asked her if she didn’t 
think it true, that which Dr. Wethergreen had 
just said. 











CHAPTER X. 

“Say, Doria! good Doria! what made you run? 
What makes you to this day, so stiff with me 
(only now and then, when, for a moment you for- 
get what you are doing?) What is it? Youshall 
tell me now, or I will be angry and stay away, 
until tomorrow evening, I presume.” He smiled 
alittle; but he was earnest and grave, withal. 

November had come! Thanksgiving was close 
by. He had been out and in of late; as if he 
were the brother of the daughters, the son of 
the mother, who was early widowed, and who 
had no son. He had met Caroline Cunningham 
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there, one time and heard her say, “You! I’m 
so provoked, I don’t know what to do! Mrs. 
Jones, the dumpiest, dowdiest woman in all 
M , you know, has got her a dress just 
like my new one; exactly. And has it trimmed 
like mine; in a peculiar way, you know. I had 
mine trimmed so, that there needn’t be another 
like it. I’m mad! They say, that, whenever 
any one admires it, or looks at it, she tells them 
it is just exactly like Caroline Cunningham’s. 
Caroline Cunningham has got a dress just like 
it. Ain’t it too bad?” 

To this and a good deal more like it, he had 
seen that Doria just listened with her accustomed 
quiet and good nature; that Cad only laughed, 
and, as she looked over her worsted, said, ‘‘ Ah, 
I wouldn’t care if I were you.” 

“Will you tell me?” he repeated. He had 
been waiting for Doria to tell him why she had 
been so shy and reserved with him from the be- 
ginning. 

‘Yes, I want to; for then I shall be easier 
when you are about. Then you will understand 
me, let me do or say what I will. Still, I don’t 
know how to say it; for it shows perhaps a want 
of trust in your manliness. But I do kuow, Dr. 
Wethergreen,” now looking him earnestly in the 
face, ‘‘I have seen men as sensible and as little 
vain, perhaps, as yourself, who, if a simple lady 
of my age, (past the age when most girls are 
married, or engaged to be married, as you know) 
if she is unreserved and cordial with them, when 
she likes them, just as she is with the women 
that she likes; if she is glad to see them, when 
they come and lets them see it unequivocally 
that she is; sorry when they go, and if she lets 
them see this too, just as she would let a female 
friend see it; and if, as she is inclined, out of 
the rare pleasure she has in their rare good com- 
pany, she says with her friendly looks and tones, 
‘Come again; come whenever you feel disposed; 
we shall always be glad to see you,’ they believe 
that she thinks of nothing in the world but of 
marriage, and of having them for her husband. 
They believe that she smiles to this, and modu- 
lates her voice to this end, says ‘Come again,’ 
to this end.” 

“Ah, Doria!” 

“‘They do! as sensible men as you, Dr. Wether- 
green; for I have both heard and seen it. I’ve 
felt it too,” with ufisteady tones, ‘‘more than 
onee. For I like gentlemen’s company. I like 





to talk with them. Iam spontaneously inclined 
to be unreserved with them in whatever I say; 
but I can’t be. I have to watch myself, my eyes, 
my lips and my whole manner.” 

“This is too bad, Doria, if you think so!” ; more than once before. 





said Dr. Joseph, with deprecating looks and 
tones. 

“I know so;..for, as I told you, I have seen it 
and heard it; against others and against myself.” 
Again she bowed her head and spoke with shaken 
tones, 

“So I keep myself, in a way, braced up, as 
you have seen me, when single gentlemen whose 
age and position would seem to indicate them as 
suitable for me, are about.” 

Dr. Joseph now laughed heartily. Doria half 
laughed and half-cried. 

“So, Doria?” 

«So, Dr. Wethergreen, I am never truly myself 
with you, nor with any other unmarried gentle- 
man ‘of a certain age,’ that I like. If, one mo- 
ment, or one hour, I forget my caution and chat 
and laugh, on and on, as I would with a friend 
who already has a wife, or a betrothed, in the 
next I recollect myself; and then I long to say 
to you or to him, ‘I wouldn’t marry you, sir, if 
you think I would. I like you and like to talk 
with you; but I wouldn’t marry you if you were 
made of gold; or, rather, unless you were made 
of gold, and so, fit for being taken to the mint 
and afterward used for benevolent purposes.’ ” 

Dr. Joseph fairly went off his feet, laughing. 
And Doria laughed now without any tears in her 
eyes. 

“If I were beautiful, like Caddy and many 
others, I should feel differently,” Doria added, 
when they had had their laugh out. ‘For a 
beautiful girl does not presume, if she advances 
even so far. Or, if she does, all the allowance 
in the world is made for it, for her loveliness’ 
sake.” 

** Ah, Doria! you don’t know!” 

*‘Yes, Ido. I have had achance. I have an 
uncle who is a fine man, and a rich one, anda 
widower. I have two cousins who easily attract, 
or, at least, who think they do, without intend- 
ing it; even intending fairly to not attract; and 
I have heard what they have to say, It is in 
a few words of delicate utterance with them, 
always; for they are gentlemen. But I would a 
thousand times rather carry myself round stiff 
as Mrs. Ispchin, all the days of my life, than 
that such things should be said of me by such 
men as they are; rather than see the shrugging 
of shoulders, even so slight, and the lifting of 
the eyebrows, when my name was spoken. It 
is you that don’t know about these things, Dr. 
Wethergreen.” 

«‘T mean that you don’t know the character of 
your face and its expression, when you under- 
rate it as you do now, and as I have heard you 
I like your face.” 
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*T too like it; but I know that it is a homely 
face, for all that. No, Dr. Wethergreen! I know 
what you would undertake to make me believe. 
I do not want to believe it, trust me. I am 
willing it should be just as it is. I like my very 
homely face as well as Caddy or any one can 
like her very beautiful face. All is, a beautiful 
woman can go her ways, a homely one can go 
hers; but hers must be quieter, more unobtru- 
sive, else shoulders and eyebrows are lifted very 
high in some quarters; especially, especially, if, 
like this homely woman who makes such long 
speeches this evening, she really likes to talk 
often with those gentlemen who are really worth 
talking with, and if like her they are impulsively 
apt to show their likings.” 

‘Well, we will let it go so. But I dare say 
you have ten apprehensions where you need not 
have more than one.” 

“TI dare say. But one can never know.” 

‘And this is what made Doria run so?” 
laughed Dr. Joseph. 

‘‘ Yes.” 

‘What made her take such pains to conceal 
her goodness to Mrs. Mercer and little Roxy?” 

“Yes. One thing more, and then you must go 
home; for I engaged to go over to Lowell street, 
to come home with mother and Caddy. I was 
to be there to take my tea with them; and you 
see,” directing his attention to the mantle clock, 
“it is quite time.” 

** What is the one thing more ?” 

‘““Why, I am just as sure,” she said, speaking 
with emphatic earnestness, ‘‘that neither would 
you marry me, as that I would not, under any 
circumstances, marry you. So there it is; the 
whole affair, before our eyes. I shall know, after 
this, that you will not misconceive my meaning 
and purposes. I can be ever so glad to see you; 
can tell you, in all manner of ways, that I like 
you, and you will understand that it is as I 
would like a brother. Exactly. That is, as I 
would like a brother who was well read, genial 
and manly, like yourself.” 

“TI thank you, I am sure, Doria,” said Dr. 
Joseph, with a kind voice, with kind eyes. 

He shook hands with her; left his ‘regards 
for mother and sister Cad,” and was gone; gone 
with bounding, sinewy tread. 

Doria, her lips parted with a well pleased ex- 
pression, looked after him until he was out of 
sight. Then she went, singing a pleasant air 
with good, grateful words to it, to prepare for 
her walk. 

She went, softly humming the same pleasant 
air, as she crossed the square where few people 
were, And she said more than once within 





herself—‘‘It is so good to be thoroughly under- 
stood!” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Brrpy was not so much to Dr. Joseph in those 
busier, more prosperous times, as in the old days 
when he sat and waited, with none but her to 
comfort him. He loved her as well as ever, 
though; and admired her more; for when he saw 
how glad the little creature was when he came; 
how one minute she lifted her head and ‘‘poured 
her throat” in the long, long melody, and the 
next came eagerly clinging to the bars that sepa- 
rated them, pressing her breast against them, he 
knew how much she loved him, and how much 
she missed him when he was gone; and then he 
called her, with the tenderest voice, ‘‘Contented 
little thing!” and ‘‘ Darling!” and told her, hold- 
ing her to his breast or cheek, with both hands, 
that she was the dearest, best bird in the whole 
world, to sing and eat her dinner, and be so busy 
when he was gone; for Nan had many a story to 
tell about how birdy sang ‘‘all to herself” when 
he was gone; about how she went in once and 
she was busy eating her seed, another time and 
she was in the bath ‘trying to see how far she 
could make the water fly.” 

Little Kate came often tripping to see the bird 
and little Nan; for soon, between the girls, there 
sprang up a close liking. The delicate, town- 
bred Kate taught Nan all the prettiest steps she 
had learned at Mrs. Bundy’s school, and many 
still prettier ones, that she herself, out of her 
graceful spirit, improvised as she taught. Nan, 
the practical, the round-cheeked, the round- 
limbed, the farm-bred, ‘‘took the steps” as well 
as she could, any way; and when out of breath 
with it, as she soon was, always, she threw he:- 
self into the wide arm-chair, made room for 
Kate; and, when she came, they sat there very 
lovingly, very contentedly together, while Nan 
taught Kate the Lord’s prayer. Both of the 
fatherless ones thought this very beautiful— 
‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.” They both 
loved to say that, and to repeat it, before going 
on with the rest. 

Mrs. Ambrose took comfort in hearing the 
words, as she went about her work, or sat ata 
window with her sewing. She loved all the 
dear Scripture words of protection and conso- 
lation; for once more was her boy far from her, 
in the rough world where so many dangers lay. 
She had heard from him once. He had reached 
San Francisco safely and was well. 

“But I have a prodigiously uncomfortable 
feeling alout the heart, mother and little Nan,” 
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he wrote, ‘at every thought of the dear old 
places, and the dear old friends in them. I had 
when I left, and before I left, all along, when- 
ever I thought of it. It was as if I were wrung 
and twisted and screwed; and I wonder what 
made me come. I suppose it was the New Eng- 
land blood in my veins, the New England cordage 
along my bones and in my muscles. I imagine 
it was that. I remember that some English 
writer or other, who saw how, in our country, 
the son breaks away from the father, and both 
the father and the son from the old homestead, 
laid it to lack of attachment to friends and places. 
He didn’t understand it at all. His old blood is 
so different from our new, you see.” 

His word to Dr. Joseph was—‘‘ Take good care 
of mother and little Nan. Don’t let them miss 
me.” 

To his mother and Nan it was—‘‘ Be cheerful 
when I am away, that you may write and tell me 
that you are cheerful, that poor Jo may find it 
pleasant with you.” 

He sent enclosed two little rings of California 
gold, one for Nan, one for Kate. The rings, the 
grateful thoughts and words of the giver, that 
had their origin in the gift, were, after all, the 
most beautiful links of the band that kept those 
girls together. 

Ambrose came across Ike Allen one day just 
before he left. It was a raw, early-October day; 
and the little fellow was purple and curled up in 
his old, thin, summer suit. 

“Cold?” asked Ambrose, with his hand on the 
boy’s head, and looking down with a smile into 
his face. 

«*Kind o’ cold,” shuddering from head to foot. 
‘*Mother’s goin’ ter git me some good, warm— 
some good, warm clothes’—he repeated the 
words as if his mind liked to dwell on them— 
**’s soon ’s she can. Father’s lame, ye see. He 
havn’t got but one foot, any way; and that’s got 
sores on it.” 

Ambrose had heard hew cunning lies are told 
to impose upon the credulous. The memory of 
it came now in the way of a caution; but he 
whistled it off, trusting in the honest face; and, 
above all, pitying the curled-up, shivering frame. 
He said, ‘‘Come—come with me, Ike,” to the 
boy; took him round to Tenney’s; and, in a few 
minutes, the boy was running homeward in a 
warm glow and with his bright eyes sparkling, 
“to show ’em ter mother! ter mother!” This 
was what he said to the iaughing Ambrose, when 
he darted out of the shop on his way, habited in 


his strong, thick clothes, and carrying his old in } 


a bundle. 


Ambrose went one day to the old home of the } 
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architect. He wanted, at the least, to see him, 
and show him a friendly face. But he had gone 
and left no sign of returning, or of his exact 
whereabouts. He should go first to Boston, 
where he learned his art, he told his neighbors. 
He thought he should soon go from there to 
some of the western cities; but was not certain 
ot the measure. At any rate, wherever he went, 
whether he ever saw them again or not, his 
memory of their sympathy in his trials would 
always be kept fresh; would always do this one 
great thing for him, make him love his race 
better, and believe more confidently in the good 
there is in the human heart, ready to come out 
into exercise when the strong circumstances call 
for it. 

Mr. Harvey’s horse and carriage were, all 
along, at Dr. Joseph’s service, whenever he had 
need of them to visit patients out of the town; 
and would be, their owner told Dr. Joseph, with 
sincere eyes on his face, until he was abundantly 
able to keep them of his own. 

Mrs. Harvey knew and remembered all the 
young doctor’s favorite dishes; so that, not a 
week passed, in which honest little Willy did 
not come and get hold of his finger, to lead him 
off, as he said with bright eyes, ‘‘over to our 
house to see what we’ve got for you!” 

Mrs. Holmes was forever putting her right 
arm to all manner of movements and tests, to 
reassure herself and others of this—of this; that 
it was in all respects equal to her left; in some 
respects superior. And it was Dr. Wethergreen, 
with his cold water and his little pills and pow- 
ders, that had done it! She sent for him to 
come whenever there was the slightest pretext. 
Her husband was willing. He was as anxious as 
herself to evince his patronage of the young 
practitioner. But he often laughed at her. And 
one day he told her that he believed she would 
now and then bump the boys heads together to 
get up bruises on them, to be in want of some of 
Dr. Wethergreen’s arnica, if nothing else would 
turn up. ' 

Drs. Gravesend and Coffin were almost done 
laughing and shrugging their shoulders about 
“Dr. Wethergreen’s practice.” They tried some 
times to say something facetious tending that 
way; but were themselves conscious of failure. 

And thus matters stood when Thanksgiving 
came; when Dr. Joseph, after having break- 
fasted with his aunt and little Nan, after having 
made it sure that Kate and her mother’ would 
come to dine and spend the rest of the day with 
them, went into the cars and sat down with 
folded arms, to be taken to his father’s house. 
He had not been there since Thanksgiving, a 
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year ago; when, so far as his own affairs were } 
concerned, he could only say, ‘‘By-and-bye, 
father! by-and-bye, mother,” and.so on. 

Now he could have other things to tell them; } 
and he longed to be there. 





CHAPTER XII. 

Tue winter was ended. It was late evening, 
of the last day of the last month; and Dr. Joseph 
sat, with the book he had been reading open, } 
under his hand, thinking it over. He could see 
that his patronage, the favor with which he was } 
regarded there at M had been steadily } 
increasing; insomuch that, whichever way he 
went now, warm, friendly eyes beamed on him, 
friendly hands took his to their grasp. Espe- 
cially the poor Irish blessed him; when by care- 
fully watching his ways they satisfied themseves 
that now, with the rich calling him and favoring } 
him, he was just as faithful toward them, just 
as patient and as tender, as when he had none 
but them and a few othe.s as poor and humble 
us they. 

He was thankful for this; thankful that to so 
many homes he had gone with healing on his 
hands; but he mourned for little Kate, whose 
beautiful feet lay so still then beneath the sod. 
Her Father in heaven called her; and his utmost 
care by day and by night had no power to stay 
her going. He thought of the child’s animated, 
beautiful life, of all she was worth to her mother, 
to him, and to the large numbers of relatives 
and of ‘little mates,” as she called them with 
loving voice; and his heart was sick, that, for all 
he could do, she had passed away. He felt then 
that for all varieties and degrees of success here 
on the earth, there are painful drawbacks; that 
in the midst of them there comes often to us 
this lesson that we so often need—‘ Lean not on 
earth; ’twill pierce thee to the heart.” His mind 
dwelt on the lesson as it comes in the poet’s 
words, and in the Saviour’s—‘Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth.” And he 
prayed that he might be kept from setting his 
heart on any earthly success, any earthly good; 
that when the good, the success, the treasure 
came, he might take it into faithful hands, take 
it with a grateful heart, to be sure; but with a 
fidelity, a thankfulness, turning first and last, 
and in the midst of all times to God. 

Kate kept saying, ‘‘Our Father who art in 
heaven,” with beautiful eyes, with a thrilling 
voice. She died as she said, ‘‘Our Father.” He 
thought of this; thought how all the dying call 
upon the Father and the Saviour. And out of 
a heart melted at once into penitence and high 
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resolve, he asked of the Father that, not only in 
the hours of his death, but in all the hours of 
his active life, he might remember Him and call 
upon Him. 

Tranquilized and softened by his reflections, 
Dr. Joseph’s thoughts went back and forth, back 
and forth, through the bright winter days, the 
genial winter evenings; turning oftenest, as it 
must be confessed, to some rooms out on east 
Hanover street, where curtains and carpets and 
gilded volumes were radiant in the light of gas 
and of a glowing coal fire; and where faces were 
radiant with the welceme for him, with the in- 
ward intelligence, the inward enjoyment of life. 
He saw a lady of fifty-five in mourning, with a 
delicate face and thin black curls shading it, and 
with a quiet, high-bred air, who often looked up 
from her work or her reading to speak, or to 
smile at something the rest were saying. He 
saw a lady ‘‘of uncertain age;’’ (only Doria’s 
age was no uncertainty to him; she had told him 
long ago that she was twenty-eight; just his 
age) saw her frolicking merrier than any kitten, 
when only himself, Caddy and mother, and those 
that she loved were about; and saw how, when 
widower Curtis and bachelor Blake came in and 
put their eyes on her, she wore, at once, the old 
manner he remembered seeing in old times set 
up against himself; the manner half defiant, half 
humorous, half earnest and grave, (if the reader 
will only, this once, allow us so many halves!) 

He saw a younger girl, a more beautiful, a 
stiller girl, who sat contentedly at Doria’s feet 
and looked up to her, He saw that her whole 
being brightened when he came; and often, at 
other times, when he spoke to her, and when 
their glances met. He understood, now that he 
thought long and closely about it, that as Doria’s 
face and bearing, even in her utmost friendliness 
and unreserved cordiality toward him, said, as 
plainly as her lips had ever done, “I like you; 
but I wouldn’t marry you if you were made 
of gold”—so Caddy’s, the dear, sweet-voiced 
Caddy’s said, ‘I love you. I will be anything 
to you that you ask.” 

But he would not ask her to be anything to 
him, poor as he was, in debt as he was. He 
would never need her so much as then; he be- 
lieved that this was true. He could understand 
very well how happy it would make him, if she 
sat by him then, as so often he had seen her in 
the winter evenings sit by Doria, with her hands 
clasped, lying on his knee, and her sweet face 
upturned to his. But he would never take her 
away from her life of ease and plenty at home, 
and bring her to share Ais life of self-denial and 
uncertain prosperity. If another year there at 
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M did all for him that he might reason- 
ably hope, he could ask her! And—— 

But he would think no more about it. He 
would put Caddy and the home with Caddy in 
it, away from his thoughts and go to his rest, 
that to-morrow he might be fit for his duty. He 
would so discipline his heart that his love should 
not fill it, or engross its powers. He would not 
stay by any idol; but, God helping him, he would 
go steadily forward in ripening his capacities for 
rendering and receiving good. Then if the time 
ever came when he could bring Caddy to his 
home, he would be found worthy of her; worthy 
and able to take her by the hand and lead her, 
through all her life with him, close beside the 
still waters. 








CHAPTER XIII. 

‘‘Wuar is my sister Caddy thinking about?” 
It was Dr. Joseph who asked the question. He 
-had been accustomed all through the spring and 
summer, to call both Doria and Caddy ‘‘sisters,” 
and Mrs. Phillips ‘“‘mother.” He and Caddy 
were walking with a large company—from whom 
they were just then a little separated—near the 
Falls above M , 

‘*She is thinking that this is a beautiful world, 
and———” 

Well?” smiling, and with his eyes on hers. 

“And that we who live in it ought to be very 
grateful and very pure. It troubles me thinking 
what a poor life I live, when I see how perfectly 
beautiful the waters are, and the sky, and the 
woods, and everything that one sees in the na- 
tural world.” She turned her eyes from the 
leaping waters to the sunset sky, and to the 
islands in the river where the dark pines grow; 4 
and on her features lay the softened expression 
of delight mingled with pain. Dr. Joseph was 
at no loss to understand what she felt. He him- 
self felt the same. He had felt it many times 
standing in that same spot. I suppose that 
multitudes have felt it standing there, and had 
their lives exalted thereby; so that the place is, 
as it were, one of God’s own temples, made with 
His own hands, filled and consecrated to inspira- 
tion by His own holy spirit. 

Dr. Joseph said something of this kind to 
Caddy. He drew her hand through his arm 
and held it in his, saying that he wished they 
might oftener come there together; wished that 
everywhere they might be together, sharers of 
the same life, the same endeavor, the same 
cares; wished that she might be his own, his 
cherished wife. 

Caddy bowed her head and was silent, until, ‘ 








the second time he said, ‘If it can be that Caddy 
wishes, or will consent to the same——”’ 

Then, when she spoke, she consented to the 
same; with trembling voice, with tearful eyes, 
but with a heart very firm in its love and 
womanly trust. 





CHAPTER VX. 


NovemBer had come, ushered in with all her 
glory of many colored garlands, of clear skies 
and dew-bespangled turf. 

Ambrose had come from California richer than 
ever, more generous than ever; but far less broad 
of face and chest, far less handy and spirited. 
When people asked for the cause, he said a few 
brief things about ‘one hard campaign off there 
that used him up;” then began to talk persist- 
ently of other matters. When he saw that neither 
his mother nor Dr. Joseph were satisfied, that 
they still kept grave eyes on his face, waving a 
light dismissal with his hand, he began walking 
the floor, merely adding, “This is all, mother. 
It is all, cousin Jo. I am as well as any man 
need to be, I assure you. And as happy. So 
come, Jo! Let’s go and take aturn. I’ve got 
somebody at the City Hotel that I want to show 
you. No, mother, I don’t bring him here at pre- 
sent. Don’t say a word to Doria or Caddy, or 
anybody that I have any one there; for I’ve got 
a mighty nice plan in my head. A plan that I 
like,” he continued, looking at Dr. Joseph mean- 
time, and brushing the nap of his hat round with 
his coat-sleeve. ‘i want to tell you about it. 
Good-by, mother.” 

His mother’s eyes followed him to the door. 

“‘Good-by, mother,” he repeated, laughing at 
her searching looks. ‘You shall know, mother, 
all in good time. It will be all the better for 
keeping; like the good corn-porridge you used 
to make when I was a boy.” 

He smacked his lips thinking of the porridge; 
wondered, he said, whether it would taste to 
him now as it used to; got a promise from his 
mother that she would make some and see, and 
then went. His mother, poor woman, stood some 
minutes in the same spot, thinking of his ‘‘used 
to;” new words for him, spoken with a new and 
to her ear, a sad cadence. She had heard it 
already several times, and he had only been at 
home two days. 

He had taken a larger house in the same 
neighborhood; had bought it; and already it 
was in Affutt’s hands (conjointly with his own, 
his mother and Dr. Joseph’s) to be beautifully 
fitted up and prepared for—-“‘for you, good 
mother,” he said, ‘‘and for good little Nan; and, 
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by the way, how she grows; how she improves, 
mother!—oh, but’ it is so bad that little Kate is 
dead! for she loved me, you see; and I loved her. 
As Iwas going to say—for you and Nan, mother, 
for cousin Jo and the little creature he.is going 
to take home with him, and for me, when I am 
here.” 

His mother hoped that he would always be 
there. 

“No! no, mother! I must go and come ; come 
and go. I must stir; ‘this is natural for me. 
Although I believe I don’t feel altogether so 
much like it as I used to.” 

His mother was not sorry for that, if he was 
as well as he used to be. She only wished that 
he would settle down as his cousin Joseph was 
going todo. There was plenty of room for it in 
his new house. The south-west room opposite 
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not a little of this done by one and another; for 
Mrs. Ambrose was there with her eyes on her 
boy, who was so fine a figure there by the bride- 
groom, with her presentiment lying heavy on her 
heart; and little Kate’s mother, filled with the 
thoughts of her beautiful darling; and many, 
many others, who in that solemn time felt deeply 
for the bridal pair, or felt deeply for themselves. ) 
They heard the prayer for love, for heaven’s bles- 
sedness on the earth. As they listened to the 
words of the prayer, they had their eyes on the 
bridegroom and the bride, saw how a manly in- 
spiration kindled his whole being; and how a 
reliance upon him who had chosen her, softened 
and irradiated hers. Their eyes met. They met 
again at the door going out; and Dr. Gravesend 


; said to the other, ** That was a fine sight.” 


» 


“Yes,” replied Dr. Coffin. ‘‘He’s a fine fellow. 


Joseph’s and Caddy’s parlor—if, instead of taking } He’s generous and good-hearted. Caddy Phillips 
that for his bed-chamber, as he had planned, he } has done well; and I’m glad for her.” 


would have that fitted for him and somebody else, 
(some good girl like Caddy) and have his bed- 
chamber back of that! With the new Irish girl, 
Mary, to help her, she could easily take care of 
them all. Oh, if he would stay. 

Well, perhaps he would, mother! Perhaps he 
would! Stranger things than that had come to 
pass in this world and in his day. Perhaps he 
would manage to like Caddy’s first bride’s-maid, 
pretty Mary Walton, whose attendant he was to 
be. He would try, mother! He would! She 
should see how he would try. 

He laughed and went. His mother laughed 
then; but she sat down and eried as soon as he 
was gone. She looked over to the new house; 
and thought that there in that house, stately, 
beautiful as it was, she was to meet an over- 
whelming sorrow. But she said, ‘‘God will pre- 
pare me. He will be with me, whatever else 
fails. And if I can trust in Him.” Then she 
wiped her tears, and went about the house, 
making ready for the marriage; making ready 
to leave the old house for the new. 

They were married in the evening, at ehureh. 
It was Mrs. Harvey and Doria’s plan; Mrs. Har- 
vey’s, because she knew of so many—Joseph’s 
staunchest friends too they were—who wanted to 
see them married; Doria’s, because she wanted 
something strong and summary in the proceed- 
ings, she said. Perhaps she calculated. upon 
crying all the time, and, upon feeling that she 
might in so large acrowd. She did ery all the 
time, at any rate; and people pitied her. ‘People 
took her hands.at the close of the services, and 
said, ‘“J’// be your sister now, Doria dear.” 

Drs. Gravesend and Coffin were there to see the 
ceremonies. They saw the weeping; (there was 
Vou. XXVI.—11 
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So am I.” 

And they were. The old enmity, the old folly 
thank God, was over. 

Birdy, bless her! had her head tucked snugly 
beneath her wing all this time, at a window in 
the dining-room of the new house. When they 
came home from church, Ambrose tried to wake 
her to tell her about her new mistress and show 
her to her; but she only nestled a little in her 
gentle way, moved along her perch a little and 
then was still again. 

“I had a bird—a dear creature,” said Caddy. 
She stood with Dr. Joseph and Ambrose watching 
the bird. 

“Did you lose it?” asked Ambrose, turning 
round so as to face her. 

“Yes, it flew away!” 

“When?” 

“Oh, more than a year ago. 
August.” 

“I wonder if you ever heard from her?” look- 
ing steadily at her; not looking at all toward Dr. 
Joseph. 

«Yes. I heard that she was with one who 
needed her, and so I let her go. But I missed 
her so much; for I never saw so dear a bird. 
This one—is it yours, Joseph ?” 

“Yes; yours and mine; ours.” 

She dropped her eyes a moment beneath his 
glance. Her heart, one saw, was in a tumult ‘at 
the dear word, spoken with the dear voice. But 
socn she raised her head to look once more at 
birdy. 

“It is the same color of mine,” said she, scan- 
ning it closely. ‘*A beautiful color.” 

“Are you a connection of the Cunnitighams on 
Lowell street ?” asked Ambrose. 


A year ago last 
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‘Mrs, Cunningham was my father’s daughter 
by an early marriage,” she replied, with ques- 
tioning eyes on his face. 

‘¢That’s it!” said he to Joseph, with a light, 
brisk tap of his fingers upon his palm. ‘And 
80,” speaking to Caddy—‘‘and so Mr. Cunning- 
ham is your round-about brother, cousin Oaddy, 
my dear? And so he advertized your bird ?” 

“Yes,” the questioning eyes going to and fro 
between him and Dr. Joseph. 

“Caddy! Caddy Wethergreen!” cried Am- 
brose, coming a step or two nearer, ‘‘ where— 
what have you done with the pin of California 
gold, pray? where is it?” 

Caddy looked again at him, at her husband, 
who stood watching the workings of her lovely 
features, the kindling expression of her fine eyes, 
and at the bird. She asked her husband whether 
that was her bird; whether he was the one who 
needed it and sent her the brooch ; and when she 
heard from them all about it, when Joseph took 
‘‘the little sleepy-head,” as Ambrose called her, 





out and put her into Oaddy’s hands, she kissed 
her, ‘‘ called her pet names,” and cried over her. 
The tears, though, were in part of pity foriher 
husband, that ever, in his life-time, he had been 
so lonely. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Our pages are already filled. 

With Ambrose’s friend at the City Hotel, with 
his mother’s heavy presentiment, as well as with 
the good fellow himself, we have more to do. 

And dear Doria’s affairs—there is not a little 
to be said yet upon Doria’s affairs. But here 
there is no room. She wouldn’t mind their being 
huddled. She would like it best, on the whole; 
for she has a sort of instinctive repulsion toward 
all emblazonment of herself, or her proceedings. 
As this would not, however, suit us, or our 
readers, we shall take liberties with both in a 
sequel to this present story of Dr. Wethergreen’s 
Practice. 
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I cannot part with thee, beloved, 
Our hearts have long been bound 
By that mysterious, holy tie, 
That throws a halo round 
The brightest and the darkest scenes— 
How could I bear to see 
That cherished tie dissevered now? 
I cannot part with thee! 


Then talk no more of fortune’s change, 
Of ceaseless toil and care; 

I ask no brighter, dearer boon 
Than in thy lot to share. 


Yes, tell of all the dreaded ills 
That from that change may start, 

And I will list with smiles to all— 
But say not we must part! 


I know that still within thy soul 
Glows love’s unclouded ray: 
It is for me thy fears arise; 
Then cast those fears away. 
We must not part! That thought alone 
Were worse than death to me; 
All else save this were light to bear— 
I cannot part with thee! 





HARVEST-HOME. 





BY LUCINDA ELLIOTT. 





Home! Home! the Harvest-Home! 
Hark, how the chorus swells, 

While gay knots gleam on every team; 
And silvery tinkling bells. 


Home! Home! the Harvest-Home! 
We've toil’d beneath the sun, 
. And the fields are clear’d, and the garners stor’d, 
And the reaper’s labor done. 


Home! Home! the Harvest-Home! 
The ripe and rustling corn, 


From the fields and plains, in loaded wains, 
Was blithely homeward borne. 


Home! Home! the Harvest-Home! 
The festal of the year, 

When with mirth and song we gaily throng 
To the pleasant harvest cheer. 


Home! Home! the Harvest-Home! 
Thé last brown sheaf is stored, 

And each sun-bufnt face has its welcome place, 
At the sturdy yeoman’s’board. 
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Larkspur.—This is a very large and beautiful 
tribe of annuals. The variety termed the rocket 
larkspur is the finest. The specific name of this 
plant is Ajacis, from its bearing streaks or spots 
resembling the letters A J A, standing for Ajax: 
the legend being, that when Ajax, in a fit of 
frenzy, stabbed himself, this flower sprang from 
his blood. The rocket larkspur requires a rich 
soil. An excellent mode of managing it is to 
prepare a few barrows full of turfy, friable loam, 
from a common or old pasture, mixed with some 
well-rotted manure. Then, removing the soil in 
patches, six or eight inches square, and a foot 
deep, fill up with the above compost, and sow 
the seeds in it. The plants, as they grow up, 
need not be thinned too much, as they exhibit 
the most striking effect when ina mass. They 
may be sown in March or April, to flower in June 
or July, or in autumn to flower in spring. But, 
when sown in autumn, common garden soil should 
be used for the purpose of keeping the young 
plants back, rather than having them too luxu- 
riant, and consequently more liable to be cut off 
during the winter. 

Arrican Maricoip.—First introduced to Eu- 
rope by the Emperor, Charles V., from Africa, 
after the conquest of Tunis in 1535. There are 
many varieties of this and the French marigold. 
They should be sown in April, in a rather rich 
soil. 

Mianonetre.—A native of Barbary, not known 
in America, till, within a hundred years. Its 
delicious fragrance makes it a universal favorite, 
in fact, a little darling—the literal meaning cf 
the word mignonette. With very little trouble, 
without either hotbed or greenhouse, this plant 
may be obtained in flower almost every month in 
the year by the following method. For winter 
flowering sow about the end of July. In Sep- 
tember, take up the seedlings, place them in 
pots, and shade and shelter them from the sun 
and rain until they be established. Then, before 
frost sets in, place the pots in-doors in any spare 
room or empty garret—any place, in short, that 
is airy, light and cooi, without being accessible 
to frost. As the plants are required to bloom, 
the pots must be brought successively into a room 





* Continued from the August number. 





where a fire is kept, and placed in the window. 
Another sowing should be made in August, in 
pots, and treated in the same way, to succeed 
those sown in July. By this means flowers will 
be obtained from November till March. Another 
sowing made in February will come into flower 
in May, and a March sowing will succeed the 
last, and produce flowers till the frost. Thus a 
constant succession of those exquisitely perfumed 
flowers may be kept up nearly all the year round. 
The Virginian stock, Collinsia grandiflora, sweet 
alyssum, nemophilla insignis, Clarkia, collomia 
coccinea, collomia grandiflora, and candytuft, 
may be treated in an exactly similar manner, 
and will furnish flowers for bouquets during the 
winter months, as well as a cheerful bloom for 
the window. 

Mignonette has a much superior fragrance 
when grown in a poor, sandy soil, than in a 
richer one. Indeed, the finest scented of these 
flowers that we have ever met with, were grown 
in the gravel of a fore-court. The gravel was 
just raked, and the seeds sprinkled in. The tree 
mignonette is only the common flower treated in 
a peculiar manner, so as to assume the appear- 
ance of a shrub, and afford a much superior scent. 

Lupin.—There are an immense variety of 
annual lupins; they may be sown in March or 
April, in a light, rich soil, and in the place where 
they are to flower, as they do not bear trans- 
planting. The lupinus Crukshankii, so called 
after its discoverer, who found it, in 1829, grow- 
ing luxuriantly on the Andes, close to the line 
of perpetual snow. Sown in April, it will pro- 
duce in July and August an abundance of large, 
showy flowers, varying in almost every shade 
between purple, blue, pink, yellow, and white. 
Growing to the height of five feet, it seems a 
shrub, which it really is in its native regions, 
though the nature of our climate reduces it to 
be merely a herbaceous annual. 

Sweet Pea.—This is one of the old English 
garden favorites, and well deserves to be so. 
The seeds are usually sown in a small circle, 
with stakes, or a wire trellis in the centre, for 
the plants to cling to. Or they may be per- 
mitted, as Cowper describes— 


“To catch a neighboring shrub, 
With clasping tendrils, and invest its branch 
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Else unadorn’d, with many a gay festoon 
And fragrant chaplet; recompensing well 
The strength they borrow with the grace they lend.” 

The seeds may be sown in March or April. 
The soil should be rich, light, and’ well dug, as 
the slender roots penetrate deeply—for the same 
reason they will not bear transplanting, _ They 
may also be sown in pots in autumn, and kept in 
a cool room as described for mignonette; and 
when they show signs of blooming, removed to 
the window of a warm room. 

Porrizs.—Many varieties of this tribe are very 
gay, brilliantly colored, garden annuals. They 
are mostly all strong, vigorous, showy plants. 
The seeds may be sown in March or April in a 
light, rich soil. The young plants may be thin- 
ned out to the distance of a foot apart if the soil 
be rich; in poor soils the distance may be less. 
They require plenty of water in dry weather. 
One of the most interesting plants of this species 
is the yellow-horned poppy, a native of England. 
It grows wild in the greatest profusion on the 
sea-shore, between Brighton and Shoreham. In 
the garden, it forms a fine plant, from two to 
three feet high, and bears abundance of rich, 
golden yellow flowers. It delights in a sandy 
soil. The escholtzia Californica is a species of 
Californian poppy. It is one of those anomalous 
plants that scarcely comes under the denomina- 
tion of an annual. For though it flowers in the 
same season that it is sown, yet it retains vitality 
in its fleshy root during the winter, and will 
spring up afresh in the following year. Its flowers 
are a splendid golden yellow. 

SunrLowEr.—This is a native of Peru, was one 
of the sacred flowers of the Incas, and worn by 
the virgins of the sun at their most sacred festi- 
vals. It is sown in spring, and very easy of cul- 
tivation. It is almost too large, however, for a 
small garden. Its seeds are an excellent food for 
fattening fowls. 

Nasturtium.—A well known and very gay 
creeping plant. The flowers, leaves, and young 
shoots may be used in salads, and the seeds, 
when steeped in vinegar, are an excellent sub- 
stitute for capers. The seeds are sown in spring, 
and will germinate sooner if steeped in luke, 
warm water for a short time before sowing. Its 





cultivation is very simple; it may be permitted 
to trail over the ground, or a low fence—the 
shoots are so soft and succulent, that they will 
not bear tying. The canary bird flower is a 
species of nasturtium, and a native of Peru, 
where it is termed by the Spaniards pazaritos 
amarillos, or yellow birds. It has been cultivated 
from time immemorial in the gardens of the 
Incas. The seeds may be sown in April in a 
light, rich soil, and the plants may be trained 
over @ trellis, or up strings placed for the pur- 
pose, to the height of eight or nine feet. 

Putox Drummonn1.—This is the most beau- 
tiful of annuals. It varies greatly in shades of 
color, yet, though the flowers may be of the 
deepest crimson, the under part of the petals 
are always a pale blue, and every petal, though 
it may be a pale pink, has a deep carmine spot 
at the base. During bright sunshine, when agi- 
tated by a gentle breeze, a bed of these flowers, 
with their varieties of colors, presents a brilliant 
and singular effect. The seeds should be sown 
in April, in a rich, loamy soil; the plants will 
flower in July. A few flowered singly in pots 
are a great embellishment to a window or balcony. 

Bartonea AurgEA.—This beautiful gem is one 
of the new Californian annuals, and has been 
ably described by Dr. Lindley, in the. “‘ Botanical 
Register,” in the following words:—*It is only 
beneath the bright sunshine that its splendid 
flowers unfold, In the early morning, the plant 
seems a shabby bush, with pale, greenish grey 
branches, and weedy leaves; but as the sun exer- 
cises his influence, the petals generally unroll, as 
if in acknowledgment of his power, till every 
branch is radiant with gold, and so metallic is 
the lustre, of the inside of its petals, that one 
would really think they must be composed of 
something more solid and enduring than the 
delicate and perishable tissue of a flower.” The 
seeds may be sown in April or May; the plants 
will flower in June or July, and afford a succes- 
sion of blooms until they are cut, off by the frost. 

Several other beautiful Californian annuals, as 
the several varieties of nemophilla, Clintonia pul- 
chella, lasthenia Californica, platystemon Califor- 
nicum, and several varieties of Collinsia, may be 
treated in the same manner. 








A CHILD. 


On, thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God, 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 

By the unceasing music of thy being! 

Nearer I seem to God when looking on thee. 

’Tis ages since he made his youngest star, 


His hand was on thee as ’twere yesterday, 

Thou later revelation! Silver stream, 

Breaking with laughter from the lake divine, 
Whence all things flow! oh, bright and singing babe 
What wilt thou be hereafter? A. 8 
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BY SOPHIA YORK. 





CHAPTER I. 


“T HEARD of a new engagement, when I was 
out visiting to-day,” said Margaret Alston, after 
she had poured out five successive cups of tea, 
and sat down comfortably on her cushioned chair 
to drink her own. ‘Can you guess who it is, 
Sophy?” 

«“‘Let me see,” said her sister, musingly, ‘‘a 
new engagement! why, we shall have a gay 
winter with so many weddings. Who can it be? 
Not Annie Johnson?” 

«Annie Johnson! no.” 

“T am sure I cannot guess. 

“Caroline Hardman!” 

‘‘Caroline Hardman! of all people, why I did 
not know she knew & man to speak to.” 

‘“‘Nor I,” said Mrs. Alston, ‘‘her parents are 
80 very poor, and their house is such a small, 
retired one.” 

‘Way up the road—and how she dresses— 
why I am certain she never had a silk dress in 
her life.” 

“Silk,” said the mother—‘how is poor Jonas 
Hardman to get silk dresses for his daughter?” 

«Well, I am indeed surprised—but you have 
not told as yet who the gentleman is. It takes 
two to make a bargain, Margaret.” 

“That is the most wonderful part of it; that 
you will never guess. You know they have been 
to Boston for a few weeks, and have just re- 
turned.” 

‘*T wonder they went to the expense,” said Mrs. 
Alston, “people of narrow circumstances should 
understand that home is the cheapest place.” 

“Oh! but they had good reasons for going, 
mother, Annie Johnson told me all about it at 
the sewing society on Wednesday. She says 
Caroline has been working capes and collars for 
several months, and that they went to Boston to 
try to sell them. Annie met them in a fancy 
store one day, and heard them bargaining with 
the storekeeper.” 

**However good or fine her work may be, it 
never will nor can pass for Frerich.” 

“No, to be sure not; but Margaret, you have 
not told me yet who the gentleman is.” 

“T am coming to him as fast as possible. Mrs. 
Hardman and Caroline boarded at a small house, 


Do tell me.” 





opposite to the residence of Annie Johnson’s 
aunt.” 

‘¢Mr. Hardman staid at home then.” 

‘Of course he did. Indeed I don’t see myself 
why the daughter did not stay at home too. Mrs. 
Hardman might as well have gone alone, and 
have sold the capes and things, but some people 
never can learn economy. A journey of one 
hundred miles is no trifle for two people, and 
people who set up to be poor too.” 

Alas! for people when they, to use Mrs. 
Alston’s phrase, ‘‘set up to be poor;” when, 
casting off the reserve which can do so much 
toward concealing the ‘“‘nakedness of the land,” 
they are constrained to come forward and say 
to their acquaintances, ‘‘I am poor, pity me.” 
Such was the case with the Hardman family. 
The mother and father had in their youth enjoyed 
a life of ease; but now, when no longer young, 
they found themselves in consequence of a series 
of untoward circumstances, left to subsist upon 
a sum which scarcely allowed them and their 
daughter more than the bare necessaries of life. 
Their house was the smallest in Hartville, their 
furniture the poorest and plainest, their dress 
the cheapest, and most unfortunately they were 
of that class who ‘cannot dig,” and who ‘to 
beg are ashamed.” Mrs. Hardman had for some 
years striven (as who in similar circumstances 
does not?) to make a good appearance, and on 
all occasions to put the best foot foremost, but 
at last worn out with efforts which were always 
unsuccessful, and desperate attempts to make 
both ends meet, when both ends stood so far 
apart, she gave it up as a bad business, and, to 
use her own words, ‘“‘determined to try to de- 
ceive people no longer.” All the village now 
heard of her poverty, and as usual all the village 
felt themselves entitled (that is to say, all the 
female part of it, for men don’t do such things) 
to advise, to question, to condole, and occasion- 
ally to reprove. Caroline, the heroine of our 
story, whose sorrows, we are sorry to say, are 
but just beginning, was a modest, timid, humble- 
minded girl, who, notwithstanding her pretty 
face and good figure, was so accustomed to wear 
old bonnets, and cheap, ill-made dresses, that 
she said “she hardly wanted anything better 
now.” 
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But let us return to the Alston family at their 
comfortable, well-spread tea-table. Let us hear 
what they went on to say about Caroline Hard- 
man’s engagement. 

“The mistress of the house where’ they 
boarded,” continued Margaret, ‘had one other 
boarder; a rich, handsome man, no other than 
the elegant Mr. Dexter, who spent a fortnight 
at the Eagle here, last summer—well, Mr. Dexter 
is the man.” 

*“‘George Washington Dexter! the lawyer, the 
man of fortune, to whom I was introduced in the 
bar-room of the Eagle!” exclaimed Mr. Alston. 

“The very same, papa, think of Caroline’s 
good luck.” 

*¢How could they have accomplished it?” said 
Mrs. Alston, ‘‘but I always did think and say, 
you have often heard me say it, girls, that there 
was a good deal of cunning about Mrs, Hardman. 
There were one or two little disputes with her 
milkman that came to my ears, and that con- 
vinced me she was not the simple-hearted crea- 
ture people take her for.” 

*«But George Dexter is not a man to be taken 
in by anybody. There is no finer or more intel- 
ligent fellow to be found than he. An excellent 
family too, the girl has done well for herself.” 

‘‘Indeed she has, papa, and what a change it 
will be for her, and I dare say she will be able 
to give her family a great deal.” 

‘It must have been love at first sight, Mar- 
garet, they were not long away.” 

‘‘Not more than three weeks, Annie Johnson 
says, though she did not call on them there. She 
would have been ashamed, she says, to tell her 
aunt, who is a very fashionable person, that she 
knew such poorly dressed people to speak to.” 

The next morning the new engagement was 
again a subject of conversation, and after break- 
fast Mrs, Alston said, ‘‘Girls, get on your bon- 
nets, and we will go up to Hardman’s and see 
how it is about this Mr. Dexter. I should like 
to know how the mother takes it.” 

“Oh, yes, I should like to go,” said Margaret. 

**So should I,” repeated Sophy. 

In the course of the morning, Mrs. Alston and 
her two daughters put on their silk dresses and 
worked collars, and spite of the dust, and the 
heat, and the flies, made their way up the road 
to Mrs. Hardman’s little dwelling. 

‘Do look, mother, the gate is off the hinges.” 

**Yes, I must speak to Mrs. Hardman about 
it, it is quite time she should learn that a ‘stitch 
in time saves nine,’ but some people never seem 
to learn anything.” 

A narrow gravel walk led from the gate to the 
front door, which stood open, affording a view 





of a very narrow entry, and an equally narrow 
staircase beyond. The party entered without 
knocking, and made their way into a little par’or 
as poorly furnished as possible, where a tall, 
meanly dressed’ woman sat, darning a piece of 
red and green carpeting. 

**Good morning, Mrs. Hardman!” 

“Good morning Mrs. Alston, how do you do, 
young ladies? do sit down, excuse my not being 
dressed, 1 really have so much work to do. I 
hope you are all well, Caroline is very busy this 
morning. I am afraid you will have to excuse 
her.” 

“Certainly. Sewing, I suppose.” 

“ Well, that or something else—poor thing, a 
hard life she has of it.” 

‘But they say there is something very fine in 
store for her. Now if we must believe all we 
hear, Caroline has done better for herself than 
half the girls in Hartville,” said Mrs. Alston, 
good-humoredly. 

‘‘Yes—I suppose she has in one respect—but 
it brings a world of trouble on me this engage- 
ment, a very different thing in your house. Now, 
my dear young ladies, everything about you is 
pretty, and neat, and nice, and if a gentleman 
comes in you have nothing to be ashamed of. I 
confess I am not as well pleased as I would be 
with some one more in our own line, you know, 
but this Mr. Dexter is so grand and high in his 
ways, and such a poor way of living as ours is. 
To be sure he has not been down here yet.” 

“Do you expect him in Hartville soon?” 

‘* To-morrow week, he writes; and what a heap 
of things I shall have to fix up. I am darning 
the carpet to-day,” 

‘‘ Well, I wonder now, Mrs. Hardman, that you 
keep a carpet down in summer. Not that I would 
take it upon me to advise, but a mat is a great 
deal cheaper.” 

“I know that, Mrs. Alston, but I had no 
money in the spring to buy mats, I had to leave 
the carpets down whether I liked it orno. Poor 
people must do as they can.” 

“It is a fortunate thing then that Caroline is 
engaged to a man of some property.” 

“So it will be in the end. But I would like 
to know how in the world I am to go to the ex- 
pense of a wedding.” 

‘“‘A wedding need not be a very expensive 
thing. I always found, at our house, that an 
engagement was quite as costly a thing as a wed- 
ding—what with the wear ani tear of your 
house, and teas and dinners—at least it was so 
in our family.” 

Mrs. Hardman folded her arms and sighed at 
the melancholy prospect. 7 
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“‘There is a great deal to be done by a little 
management though; for as you begin, so must 
you go on. I found itso. I allowed a great many 
things when Elizabeth was engaged that Becky 
never had at all. Where there is a large family 
of daughters you must stand up for your rights. 
In your case now, to be sure, it is different. 
Caroline is your only one, and you will naturally 
feel disposed to be very indulgent. Still there 
are limits. Men will expect to drop in at all 
hours, morning, noon and night; it is a trouble- 
some habit, especially on sweeping days and 
ironing days, and one they must be indulged in, 
but not too much so. In your case it would be 
a good plan to say, ‘We shall be in the parlor 
to-morrow by twelve, Mr. Dexter,’ or ‘Caroline 
has a little fine sewing, and cannot leave it before 
six in the afternoon.’ If there is anything going 
on that you don’t like to mention, say, ‘there is 
sewing to be done for the poor,’ anything like 
that goes a great way with young men. But of 
course families vary, and you will do as suit 


” 
e 


yours 

After more conversation of this nature between 
the rich lady, who had successfully managed two 
sons-in-law up to the day of their marriage, 
and the poor, hard-working one, who looked for- 


ward with dread to the arrival of her daughter’s 
affianced husband, because they had so few 
spoons and such old chairs; and because the 
gate was off the hinges, and the parlor windows 
wanted several panes of glass; and because, 
although Caroline had a decent lawn, and a very 
respectable mousseline-de-laine, the old black 
silk Mrs. Hardman herself had worn for best for 
five years was very foxy, though it had been 
dyed twice, and there was no time to rip it apart 
now and have it dyed and made up again before 
to-morrow week ;—-Mrs. Alston and her two well- 
daughters took leave, not forgetting many mes- 
sages and congratulations to Caroline. 

Having finished the carpet, Mrs. Hardman 
went up to Caroline’s little room. The door was 
bolted. ‘‘Let me in, Carry.” After a little 
bustling and bustle inside, Caroline opened the 
door, 

‘* How do you come on with your embroidery, 
my dear?” and the mother took a seat in the 
dingy little room. ‘‘ Why! I do believe you have 
not done the first half yet, indeed I can’t see that 
you have put a stitch in it this blessed day. How 
is this?—just as it was when I left you. What 
have you been doing ?” 

‘Oh, I have a great many things to do always, 
mamma.” 

‘* Have you mended the hole in your mantilla?” 

‘No, mamma.” 


‘¢ Have you darned the stockings ?” 

**No, mamma.” 

“Or have you been trimming your bonnet over 
again b ahd 

‘“*No, mamma.” 

“Tt is very singular, so many things to do and 
not one of them done yet. Really, Caroline, I 
can’t see the meaning of it. But your desk is 
open. I see it now, you have been writing a 
letter to Mr. Dexter—very affectionate, I sup- 
pose, but you wrote one yesterday afternoon.” 

“No, mamma, I have not been writing this 
morning, at least that is, not to George ” 

** Well, I am glad to hear it, idleness is a bad 
thing even if you are going to marry a rich man. 
How rich is he, Caroline ?” 

$ *T believe he has a few hundred dollars a 
year besides his practice, which gives him seve- 

} ral hundred more,” said Caroline, looking down, 

for the question was not agreeable to her. Sin- 

cerely attached to the man who had singled her 
out poor and friendless for the companion of his 
life, she felt all the awkwardness arising from 

the disparity in their circumstances, and with a 

nervous sort of irritability shrank on all occa- 

sions from any mention of it. 

‘Well, that is something indeed. Mrs. Alston 
has been here, and she spoke of him as rich. It 
is well they think so, indeed the whole thing will 
do very well altogether, except that he is coming 
here. If he would but stay at home in Portland 
now.” 

«But I want to see him again, mamma.” 

‘And so do I, my dear, but the house is so 
small, and the entry paper is so dirty, and the 
mat at the foot of the staircase is not only black 
with dirt, but actually almost in two pieces.” 

Caroline endeavored to smooth away these 
difficulties. She was sure George Dexter would 
never observe’ the mat, and he must have seen 
small houses before, and as to the entry paper, 
he was very near-sighted. Nevertheless as she 
said it, she felt her heart sink within her at the 
thoughts of the meanness of their style of living, 
compared with what her lover had been accus- 
tomed to at home. After a few more remarks, 
Mrs. Hardman hearing her husband’s step in the 
story below, left her daughter’s room. As the 
sound of her footsteps died away, Caroline softly 
bolted the door again, and taking a pile of papers 
out of her desk, gat down again with a pen in 
her hand. 

««How fortunate it is,” said she to herself, 
“that woman’s curiosity is so. easily diverted 
into other channels. Poor thing, if she did but 
know, but it would be a pity to excite her hopes 
when I am not yet by any means sure of success. 
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The embroidery indeed! why I may make ten 
times as much by this.” And beginning to write 
in good earnest, Caroline did not raise her head 
from her labors until she was summoned to din- 
ner. 

But somebody will want to know what all this 
means. To explain it, we must go back to the 
short period which Caroline and her mother 
spent in Boston, that period which was the 
means of bringing her into contact with George 
Dexter, that period which proved to be the most 
eventful and the saddest of her life. 

One day when her mother was out looking for 
a cheap shop, Caroline sat in the little parlor 
sewing in company with the mistress of the 
house, who entertained her with praises of her 
own family, and of one son in particular, who 
wrote for Magazines and newspapers. 

“And a heap of money he has made by it,” 
continued the satisfied mother. ‘Why he made 
me a present of the very shawl I have on my 
shoulders now. To be sure it was second-hand 
then, but I never could have bought it myself, 
old or new.” 

These words set Caroline thinking. “Why 
could she not write too? Why could she not be 
earning money in this way, instead of the labo- 
rious one upon which her hands were at this 
moment employed?” In a moment her resolu- 
tion was taken. As soon as she got home she 
would try what she could do. But George Dex- 
ter, with his charming manners, his handsome 
eyes, and his intelligent, refined conversation, 
drove these thoughts out of her head before 
night. It was love at first sight on his part, it 
was almost love at first sight on hers. He was 
the first young man with whom she had ever 
been intimately acquainted, having met him at 
her friend’s house the year before in her native 
place, although he had never visited her. The 
slight acquaintance thus begun ripened into 
something much stronger, when they accident- 
ally met at the little private boarding-house in 
Boston. There was a timidity which delighted 
him in Caroline, a reserve exactly to his taste, ; 
but its wearing off upon better acquaintance was } 
exactly to his taste too. Before Caroline left ; 
Boston he made her promise to marry him, and 
assured her that he would spend as much of his 
time with her as business would permit. Arrived 
at home again with new sengations, new hopes, 
Caroline felt herself awakening from a dream as 
she entered the little dwelling once more. She 
had forgotten all about it, and now once more 
opening her own little door, she began again 
her former life of privation. Her writing-desk 
covered with dust recalled to her mind the plans } 
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she had formed, which she was not now long in 
beginning to put into execution. There was a 
weekly newspaper in Hartville, and to the editor 
of this she meant to send her first efforts. Ina 
few days she concocted a very respectable story, 
signed Aurelia. A few days more brought her a 
small sum of money, small to be sure, but more 
than she could make by embroidering for three 
times as many hours as she had written. Em- 


‘boldened by success, she determined to keep her 


secret to herself, and to make further attempts. 

‘Where did you buy that ribbon for your 
neck, Caroline?” 

** At Goodman’s, mamma.” 

‘¢Mrs. Stephens gave you more for the collar 
then than you expected?” 

Caroline was puzzled. There were two paths 
before her, the straight path of truth and recti- 
tude, the winding, dangerous road of deceit. It 
was a sad hour for Caroline when she first put 
her foot upon the latter. Waiting an instant to 
collect herself, she replied, “Yes, she gave me a 
dollar and a half more for the col‘ar than I ex- 
pected. Mrs. Johnson too paid me very well for 
the cufis, she said they were just like French.” 
Mrs. Johnson had indeed said the cuffs were just 
like French, but she had taken them, and asked 
Caroline to wait a week or two for the money. 
Mrs. Hardman had not a very predominant idea 
of arithmetic, but if she had understood this 
science to its utmost depths, she would never 
have mistrusted Caroline. 

‘Caroline has been uncommonly successful 
with her embroidered muslin this month,” said 
she to her husband, ‘‘it is well she took to it.” 

“Yes, poor child, it is bad for her eyes, but 
we must have money.” 

“She will be exfabled to make a more credit- 
able appearance before George Dexter when he 
comes. Have you observed how neatly she has 
trimmed her old straw bonnet, quite equal to a 
milliner, the bow at the side hides the place 
where the straws are broken? Caroline has a 
great deal of my good management.” 

‘He will be here in a few days now.” 

“To be sure he will, and do you see how I 
have contrived everything to look as well as pos- 
sible. The carpet is darned in fourteen places; 
he will never see those holes, this one is not so 
well managed; but I have put the arm-chair 
over it, and I hope, my dear, you will never 
move it away; and your map, see, I have hung it 
over here where the paper is so dirty, and——” 

“But I think that great clean square of paper 
where the map hung before, is a greater blemish 
than all the dirt on the paper and paint put 
together.” 
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“‘How provoking you are, I do believe men 
like dirt better than anything else. By keeping 
the room dark, and by turning the sofa with the 
face the other way that will not look badly, it 
will scarcely be observed.” 

Perhaps not,” said Mr. Hardman. Poverty 
had made him peacefal, by no means its general 
effect. 

“T have borrowed a few spoons from Mrs. 
Caldwell, and a sugar-bowl from Mrs. Butler. 
You need not remark them.” 

“No.” 

“It is to be hoped it will not be long, I don’t 
think I could manage it for more than a week. 
If you see anything in the papers about business 
being very good in Portland, you can just men- 
tion it, you know.” 

No answer, for Mr. Hardman was gone. He 
seemed to have grown dull with misfortune, for 
whilst his wife busied herself in all parts of the 
house, cleaning and preparing for their expected 
son-in-law that was to be, and Caroline trem- 
bled with nervous anxiety at the prospect of the 
miserable poverty her beloved could not help wit- 
nessing, he wandered about the house as uncon- 
cerned as if nothing at all were the matter, as 
if poor people’s rich connexions never came to 
their humble dwellings to discover the ill-con- 
cealed marks of the narrowness of their circum- 
stances. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue important day came. Mrs. Hardman, who 
at other times did all the work of the house with 
her daughter’s assistance, had now hired a little 
girl of about eleven years old to do different 
things about the house, “‘for,”’ said she, “it will 
never do to have Caroline leave Mr. Dexter to 
iron her dresses or. fill the lamps. It was a fine 
morning, the room, that is, the parlor was swept 
and dusted, the arm-chair was placed exactly 
over the hole in the carpet, the shutters bowed 
to a becoming darkness, becoming not only to 
Caroline’s complexion, but to the paper and 
paint, and the inhabitants of the house awaited 
the arrival of George Dexter with an anxiety 
entirely new to them. 

Poor Caroline! 

‘*My gracious me!” exclaimed the little girl, 
bursting into Mrs. Hardman’s room, “if there is 
not a strange gentleman gone and walked into 
the parlor, and opened the shutters and pulled 
the arm-chair away from the hole, and, and——” 

“*A strange gentleman! Nancy, why who can 

be?” 

“TI don’t know, ma’am, indeed, but I had gone 





and fixed everything so nice for Mr. Dexter. 
Well, he’ll be here soon, I suppose.” 

‘‘Hook my dress, Nancy, and I'll run down 
and see.” 

Mrs. Hardman hastened down and found Mr. 
Dexter himself in conversation with her daugh- 
ter. He arose immediately and greeted her with 
affection, and entered into an account of his 
plans. ‘He could be absent but two weeks at 
present—he was at the hotel—but he meant to 
pass much of his time with them, their village 
was so beautiful, and he himself so great an 
admirer of rural scenery. He and Caroline had 
been arranging walks in the neighborhood, there 
was a bridge, and a mill, and a wood that she 
would show him.” Mrs. Hardman was delighted. 
“Not a bit high,” said she to her husband, “he 
don’t hold himself at all above us, and when I 
apologized for the paint, he said, ‘if there is one 
thing he hated above all others, it was the smell 
of fresh paint.’”’ 

Satisfaction on all sides. Caroline was per- 
fectly happy, and as she walked through the 
street, her acquaintances stole many a glance 
at the tall, handsome man who accompanied her. 
Mrs. Alston persuaded Mr. Alston to call on him; 
he was invited there to tea, and the mother could 
not refrain from thinking how much more suit- 
able a match it would be for one of her lively, 
well-dressed, accomplished daughters, than for 
the humble, the dispirited Caroline, who had 
never learned a note of music, or worn a flounce 
in her life. The example was followed. All 
Caroline’s acquaintances ventured upon another 
act of patronage, and the very ladies who the 
week before had beat her down in the prices of 
her cuffs and collars, now invited her and her 
lover, and spent more than the price of the cuffs 
and collars upon her in the way of lights and 
eatables. Hartville was like most American vil- 
lages in this respect; it was impossible to ask 
any three people to your house without buying 
and cooking enough food for thirty, and those 
who would have gone placidly to bed without 
eating a mouthful after tea if at home, were not 
satisfied, if they happened to be next door, with 
less than a tremendous supper. 

So passed on the first week; Mrs. Hardman 
found that her kind friends relieved her of all 
the trouble of entertaining her son-in-law, and 
she herself got more ice-cream in six nights than 
she had eaten before in six months. The ice- 
cream and the company were not quite so novel 
to Mr. Dexter, but he was ag amiable,man, and 
felt grateful to the Hartville people for their 
attentions, although he would have preferred 
walking with Caroline on the bank of the stream 
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which ran past the town, or sitting alone with 
her in her mother’s little parlor, spite of the 
dirty paper and the great hole in the carpet. 

The second week began. Caroline was ex- 
pecting him one afternoon; she heard footsteps 
in the entry and voices; presently George came 
in. 

‘*Here is a letter, Caroline, for you, a boy met 
me at the steps and gave it to me.” 

Caroline took the letter. She knew the hand, 
it was from the editor to whom she had sent her 
last tale. She left the room to read it. 

**Good news from your friends, I hope,” said 
George, as she entered the room again. 

“Oh, yes!—no—I mean—it was nothing at 
all.” 

‘*What is the matter?” asked he, in nowise 
curious about, the letter, but very much so with 
regard to her agitation. 

Caroline turned very red. How could she tell 
him the truth? how could she’ confess that she 
owed to the contents of that letter and others of 
its kind, the dress she had on, the trimming on 
her bonnet, the very shoes on her feet? She 
was not practised enough in deceit to have re- 
course to an actual misrepresentation of facts, 
but she did what was very nearly as bad, she 
hesitated—she trembled—she said what had no 
meaning in it at all, and finally changed the 
subject as awkwardly as possible. Her lover 
said no more, it did not enter his head to suspect 
Caroline of an attempt to deceive him, and the 
evening passed on very much as usual, with the 
exception of a slight coldness, a reserve on both 
sides. 

** What was that boy here for, Caroline?” asked 
her mother, toward the close of the evening, ‘he 
has left a great deal of mud on the steps, I could 
see it plainly by the light of the moon.” 

‘*That boy always does leave mud,” said little 
Nancy, ‘‘the last time he was here I told him 
so.” 

Caroline took up a new book the Alstons had 
lent her, and began eagerly to discuss its merits. 

‘‘What did he want, Nancy?” asked Mrs, 
Hardman. 

‘‘He never says he wants anything, ma’am, 
he just leaves the letter for Miss Caroline and 
goes.” 

‘Are we to go to Mrs. Henry’s to-morrow to 
tea?” 

‘*Yes, I believe so, your friends are all very 
kind.” 

“No kindness gt all,” said Mrs. Hardman, 
‘just what they ought to do, just what I always 
do for them in such cases, don’t I, Caroline?” 

Caroline had begun to prevaricate on her own 











account, but she could not yet do it on her 
mother’s, so she made no answer. 

Mr. Dexter took his leave, it was half an hour 
earlier than usual. 

‘*He does not seem pleased to-night, Caroline, 
what can be the matter? I am sure the lamp 
burns well, and the hole in the carpet don’t show 
much, to signify, and you look very nice, per- 
haps he thinks I am shabby in this old tea color, 
I can tell him the old tea color was a handsome 
dress in its days—or maybe it was not that—do 
you think it was?” 

‘No, mother.” 

‘*Perhaps he did not like being troubled to 
bring in that letter for you, it was thoughtless 
in the boy to trouble a visitor with it. Some 
message, I suppose, about the cuffs or the capes.” 

‘“‘Yes, ma’am.” 

‘Of course you don’t want anything said about 
it to him. I'll keep your secret for you the nextt 
time one comes, let me alone for hiding it, Carry.” 

Caroline made no answer. She fell into a fi 
of musing. The result of her reflections was 
a determination to caution the voluble Nancy. 
Early the next morning she called her to her 
own room. 

‘*Nancy, I have something to say to you. 
you see this quarter of a dollar?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘“‘Nancy, if you will mind me in one thing, I 
will give you that to buy yourself two pair of 
new stockings. Do you remember the letter a 
boy brought for me yesterday? Well, now, he 
may bring another some day, I wish you to bring 
it to me as quietly as you can, without letting 
anybody in the world know anything about it— 
do you understand?” 

There is a natural liking for a secret in the 
human mind, that and the bribe together filled 
Nancy’s heart with delight. 

‘«Daresent he, nor she, nor nobody know?” 

‘*Nobody at all, Nancy, it must be a profound 
secret between you and me.” 

‘*The very next one then that comes, I’ll bring 
it in somehow that no living soul shall see it.” 

“Very well, Nancy, I will trust to you, now 
go down and clean the knives,” 

Very little relieved in mind by the means to 
which she had had recourse, Caroline sat down 
to her sewing, and after some hours began to get 
ready for her morning walk. Meanwhile in came 
her mother. 

“Carry, dear, how much longer does George 
mean to stay in Hartville, do you think?” 

Caroline just then recollected that he was ever 
going to leave Hartville. 

‘Because, my dear, no dress will last always, 
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even the best and stoutest of silks; the tea color 
is getting too bad, though I do save it with 
aprons all I can; you know while he is here I 
can’t be going about in my old calico as I used 
to. When do you say he is going? not that he 
is not a very fine young man, a remarkably fine 
one—but——_” 

‘His fortnight will have expired in three or 
four days now.” 

“Call it four days, four days, let me see, four 
afternoons, I really do not think the tea color 
will stand four afternoons, and the old black is 
entirely gone; but there he comes now—are you 
ready?” 

Caroline was nearly ready, George had not to 
wait long: her bonnet and gloves were soon on, 
her cravat tied round her neck. They had a 
long, delightful walk, all awkwardness had passed 
away, affection, which finds ways and means of 
blossoming everywhere, seems to take a more 
rapid growth in the woods and fields, the sweet 
face of Nature is always in harmony with pure 
and heartfelt emotions. So the lovers found it 
this morning. The walk was prolonged beyond 
the usual hour. Mr. Dexter gave Caroline an 
account of his family and connexions, of his 
future prospects, and dwelt with much earnest- 
ness on the happy period when he should be 
enabled to call her his wife. 

‘In a year at furthest, but meanwhile I shall 
pay you frequent visits. I shall now be obliged 
to return in a few days, for I most not neglect 
my profession.” 

‘When shall I see you again, when may I 
count the days, and be glad as I used to be that 
they are gone, George ?” 

“Not for some months, I am afraid.” 

‘Months !” 

Yes, it is only by a close and unremitting 
attention to my practice for another year, that 
I can hope to take you home with me to Port- 
land, and to support you there in the manner I 
would wish.” 

So they wandered on, talking sometimes of 
love, sometimes of housekeeping, for although 
love may be entirely independant of housekeep- 
ing, and housekeeping should not be entirely in- 
dependant of love, something else is required to 
keep that ugly visitor away from the door, who 
is said to oblige love to escape by the window. 
By degrees they reached the village again, when 
looking at his watch, the lover suddenly recpl- 
lected an engagement he had entered into to 
dine with some gentlemen at the hotel. ‘I 
will be with you at dark, or a little later,” 
and after a tender parting, Caroline opened 
the little front door and rejoined her mother, 











whom she found engaged in making pies for 
the week. 

‘Do come and help me, my dear, or are you 
too tired?” 

“T am tired, mother, but I will come and give 
you a little assistance as soon as I take off my 
things.” 

In a few minutes she was at work, and her 
hands kneaded the dough as skilfully as if her 
thoughts had been there instead of—where? 
Perhaps some young reader can answer the 
question. 

The day passed on as usual, so did the even- 
ing, and the next day, until the next evening. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, Caroline and her 
lover sat in the parlor enjoying the precious 
hours that they now feared were drawing to a 
close. Daylight faded away, twilight came on, 
still they sat there unconscious of anything but 
their own perfect happiness. 

Suddenly the door opened, and in burst Nancy 
with a light. Placing it on the mantel, she busied 
herself in moving about the room, and making 
all the usual bustle attendant on the setting of a 
tea-table. 

“That is a very active little servant of yours.” 

Caroline mechanically turned her eyes in the 
direction of his. As she did so, quick as light- 
ning Nancy brandished a letter over her head, 
and as quickly concealed it again. 

‘“‘What have you there, Nancy?” asked Mr. 
Dexter. 

‘‘Nothing, sir,” and she frowned at Caroline. 

“She is a silly child,” said Caroline; ‘‘ what 
did you say your eldest sister’s name is?” 

‘‘Frances, the eldest, and then Mary and 
Agnes.” 

Here Nancy’s pantomime was repeated. 

Mrs. Hardman came in, and tea was soon 
served. Tea in New England is by no means 
the simple meal it is elsewhere. Mr. Hardman 
helped most plentifully to his wife’s pies, and 
conversation did not flag. He had got into a 
discussion with his son-in-law respecting crimi- 
nal law in Maine. Mrs. Hardman was giving 
Caroline, in an under-tone, an account of a visit 
she had paid to Mrs. Alston that afternoon, and 
repeating everything that had been said by every 
one present. Nancy flitted round the table when 
called on, and at other times stood in silence be- 
hind the mistress of the house. She continued 
to brandish the letter whenever Caroline looked 
up, and by placing her finger on her lips, shaking 
her head and winking her eyes at intervals, 
endeavored to convey the idea that she was a 
most faithful confidant. Much of this was visible 
of course to Mr. Dexter and Mr. Hardman. The 
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indulgent old man looked upon it as some child’s 
play not worthy of notice, but the lover saw in 
it something of mach more meaning, especially 
as Caroline’s heightened color betrayed the agi- 
tation, which her trembling voice did very little 
to conceal. 

When tea was over, Mr. Hardman went up 
stairs to smoke a cigar. Mrs. Hardman followed 
Nancy out of the room to see that the china was 
properly washed and put away. 

“Excuse me for a moment, George, I must go 
wash my hands.” 

“Go,” said he, coldly. 

No sooner had Caroline left the room in quest 
of Nancy, than Nancy as suddenly entered it by 
the other door in quest of her. 

** Where is Miss Carry?” 

«What do you want with her?” asked Mr. 
Dexter, sternly. 

‘Oh, you ain’t to know: it’s a secret, you shant 
be told about the letters—where’s Miss Carry?” 

“Stop, Nancy. Miss Caroline gets letters, does 
she?” 

«My! but she’ll murder me if I tell you.” 

‘But I saw one of them the other day, the 
boy gave it to me for her.” 

‘‘Well, he won’t do it no more, I told him this 
very day to come round to the back gate.” 

**Who are the letters from?” 

‘From Mr. Simpson, J think. I know I take 
letters to him sometimes for Miss Carry.” 





“Mr. Simpson! who is he ?” 

“ Well, he keeps the book-store up the street.” 

Caroline at this moment entered the room. 

“Caroline!” said Mr. Dexter, *‘how is this? 
What is this silly tale I hear ?” 

Caroline made no answer. 

“Can you explain this matter to me? Listen, 
Caroline, I am not to be trifled with; is it true 
that you have written to, and are in the habit of 
receiving letters from a Mr. Simpson ?” 

Anybody else would in her place have con- 
fessed the truth, but Caroline’s strong, natural 
reserve, increased by long years of poverty and 
mortification, forbade this straight-forward mea- 
sure. She stood immovable. It was a dreadful 
scene. Jealousy and anger were imprinted in 
plain handwriting on her lover’s forehead: terror 
and secrecy upon her own. Not many words 
were spoken on either side, for before a quarter 
of an hour he rushed from the house, and the 
next morning George Dexter left Hartville for 
Portland. 

All this occurred as many as ten years ago. 
Caroline, now an orphan, keeps a girl’s school in 
Hartville, Mass. As frequently happens, good is 
wrought out of evil, for the patient, care-worn 
school-mistress gives three prizes in a year, one 
for the most studious, one for the most amiable, 
and one (she calls it the highest) for the most 
eandid. 
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No! I will never see him more, 
Since thus he likes to roam, 

And when his cab stops at the door, 
John, say—I’m not at home! 

He smiled last night when Julia smiled 
(They must have met before :) 

If thus by her he is beguiled, 
T’ll never see him more! 


I'll sing no more the songs he loved, 
Nor play the waltzes o’er; 

Nor wear the colors he approved; 
I'll never please him more! 

T’ll conquer soon love’s foolish flame, 
As thousands have before, 

Look strange whene’er I hear his name, 
And ne’er pronounce it more! 


The plait of hair I must resign, 
That next my heart I wore; 

He, too, must yield that tress of mine 
He stole when truth he swore! 
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The miniature I used to trace, 
And feel romantic o’er, 

T'll tear from its morocco case, 
And—never kiss it more! 


This ring—his gift—I must return, 
(It makes my finger sore ;) 

Then there’s his letters—those I'll burn 
And trample on the floor! 

His sonnet that my album graced, 
My tears thus blot it o’er, 

The leaves together thus I’ll paste, 
And ne’er behold it more! 


Tl waltz and flirt with Lawyer G——, 
(Though voted oft a bore!) 

In short, I’ll show my heart is free, 
And sigh for him no more! 

If we should meet, his eye shall shrink, 
My scornful glance before; 

Ha! that’s his knock! here, John! I think 
Pll see him just—once more! 





QUENTIN 


BY E. K. 


In the year 1470; there was at Antwerp a 
celebrated blacksmith, who employed many in- 
dustrious and able-bodied workmen, and whose 
forge rang daily to the sound of the hammer, 
and glowed in the fierce red light which imparts 
so fantastic and strange a character to every 
object that it illumines. Amongst his workmen 
was one who seemed never to have been destined 
by nature for so laborious an employment. He 
was one of those exceptional beings who afford 
striking evidence of the power of the will, united 
to physical debility; for in this young man, who 
was no other than Quentin Metzis, it was moral 
energy that supplied the place of strength. He 
felt that it was art and not labor for which he 
was qualified; yet he had patience to resign him- 
self to his destiny, and a spirit of emulation 
which taught him to excel even in this laborious 
profession. He was the blacksmith’s best work- 
man, and his master loved him, despite the appa- 
rent singularity of his character; for, inwardly 
conscious of a capacity for better things than 
striking the anvil or shoeing a horse, he did not 
share the habits of his gomrades. It was not 
that he despised them, but they wearied him, 
and when once his task was done, he liked better 
to be alone with his own thoughts than to drink 
with them. 

One evening that the smith’s workmen were 
going to a neighboring tavern, they invited 
Quentin Metzis to accompany them. He thanked 
them kindly, but declined, 

‘What is the matter with him?” asked one of 
the workmen of his companions, when Metzis 
was out of hearing. 

‘*He is in love,” was the reply. 

‘Well, what does that signify? That is no 
reason for not drinking, but rather the reverse.” 

‘Very true; but he is sad, and it is that which 
prevents him from drinking.” 

‘Then he must see love in a wrong light; for 
I am in love too, and I am merry.” 

‘Yes; but you are not in love with a girl who 
is too rich and too handsome for you, and that.is 
what has happened to our poor comrade, who ig 
passionately attached to the daughter of a man 
who will only bestow her upon a painter; and 





* From the French of Alexandre Dumas. 
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as no one can make pictures with a hammer and 
anvil, the poor fellow is quite out of heart, and 
unless the father changes his mind, which is not 
likely, Quentin Metzis will probably never marry 
his sweetheart.” 

And the two speakers returned to their bottle, 
without troubling themselves further about. the 
sorrows of their comrade. 

As to Metzis, he had, as we have said, left his 
companions, and, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
had turned down a well-known road, under the 
guidance of his heart rather than of his will. 
Suddenly he stopped before a door which he had 
no right to open, and concealing himself in the 
shade, waited, with his eyes fixed on one of the 
windows of the house, for that which he similarly 
awaited every evening—for that which gave him 
strength for the toil and burden of the morrow. 
Then, when he had seen the window open— 
when, as in a celestial vision, a silent gesture 
had answered his gaze, and after this long-de- 
sired moment of happiness the window had closed 
again, he retraced his steps, repeating to himself, 
as he did every evening, ‘She loves me;” and 
on these three words he based all his visions of 
the future. Sometimeg a gleam of hope would 
shoot across his soul; but when, on quitting 
some church where he had been praying, he 
contemplated the chefs d’auvres of the period, 
and reflected that he must do as much before 
he could gain his object, the momentary hope 
vanished, and he felt that it was impossible. 

Returning home after this transient happiness, 
he found his mother, whose constant prayers 
were for her son, awaiting him, He embraced 
her affectionately, saying, 

“Good evening, dear mother.” 

‘«How are you this evening, Quentin?” 

“*Quite well, thank you, mother.” ; 

And embracing her once more, without per- 
ceiving the tears which rose to her eyes, he re- 
tired to his chamber, to be alone with his dreams, 

Hence arose the long, feverish hours of watch- 
ing, in which the artizan dreamed of art, the 
humble blacksmith of glory, the unhappy lover 
of love; hours which consumed half ofthe night, 
and left him sadder and more powerless than 
before. 

There’are sorrows which can be held under 
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sufficient control to conceal them from the eye of 
strangers, but cannot be hidden from a mother’s 
love; and every morning, when Metzis went forth 
to the forge, his mother gathered from her son’s 
pale face how many sleepless hours he had 
passed. Without ever having learnt it from his 
own lips, the poor woman fully comprehended 
that her affection was no longer all-sufficient for 
her son, and she waited till he was gone to let 
her tears flow without restraint. 

One morning, however, he was so dejected, and 
looked so deadly pale, that his mother would not 
let him go out; and in the evening, at the hour 
when he was wont to seek the spot where all his 
happiness was centered, he was too feeble to 
leave his bed. 

The reason of this was that despair and dis- 
couragement had at length overpowered the 
strong will which had struggled against them, 
and that his scanty hours of sleep had given 
place to utter sleeplessness. He was a prey to 
one of those illnesses which, varying in form 
and name, are the same in fact, which waste the 
frame, dim the eyes, and wear out the heart. 

It is in moments such as these, when all hope 
forsakes us, that we cling the most closely to 
the blessings which still remain; and Quentin 
Metzis, unable any longer to seek the daily solace 
of a glimpse of his mistress, turned for comfort 
only to his mother’s love. 

He opened his whole heart to her, and the 
poor woman, who had nothing to give but her 
own life for that of her son, perceived at once, 
that unless it pleased Ged to work a miracle, 
that son must die. 

One of his brother workmen, who often came 


to visit him, reached his door one day, at the ; 


very moment that a procession in behalf of the 
sick was passing along the street; he held in his 
hand one of the wood-cuts which were distributed 
by the members of the brotherhood. 

“Well, Metzis, how are you?” asked the 
blacksmith on entering. 

‘‘Much the same, thank you’” 

“TI have brought you one of the wood-cuts 
given by the brethren.” 

«‘What for?” asked the sick man. 

“To cure you,” replied his friend. ‘The pro- 
cession in behalf of the sick has just taken place, 
and some of these wood-cuts have been distri- 
buted; and as I know what wonderful cures they 
effect, I have brought you one.” 

‘But there are illnesses which they cannot 
cure,” said Metzis, “‘and mine is one of those.” 

‘*Why should you be so depressed? It is that 
which does you harm. Try and divert your 
mind, and you will get well. 








serves to occupy your thoughts a little, it will 
do some good. Take it, and amuse yourself 
with copying some of those figures of the blessed 
saints; it will help to wile away the time, and 
that is something when one is ill.” 

The blacksmith then shook hands with him 
and went away, leaving the miraculous wood-cut 
on his bed. 

When Metzis was alone he relapsed into his 
usual musings, without appearing to remember 
his friend’s words. His mother,. absorbed in 
prayer, watched beside him like a guardian 
angel; but at length perceiving that he was 
falling asleep—a rare blessing for him—she rose 
and left the room. 

When he awoke he found the wood-cut still 


lying on his bed, where the blacksmith had left 


it, and took it up mechanically, saying, ‘‘It is 
not that which can save me!” Yet he no longer 
looked at it with indifference, but contemplated 
it first with devout attention, and then with 
prayer, till the tears filled his eyes, and it seemed 
to him as if those quaint figures of saints smiled 
upon him, and whispered to him the words of 
hope, to which in suffering we are all so eager 
to listen. He dashed away his tears, regarded 
the wood-cut with increased attention, then rose 
from his bed, went to the table, seated himself, 
and began to copy the figures of the saints, 
whose countenances still smiled upon him. He 
appeared rather like a sleep-walker obeying the 
dictates of some hidden infiuence, than a waking 
man acting in accordance with his own will, so 
immovably fixed were his eyes, so low and feeble 
was his breathing. Yet an occasional smile 
gleamed upon bis face, for now his copy began 
to assume form and likeness to the original—his 
own saints began to smile encouragingly upon 
him. It seemed as if the miraculous cure fore- 
told by the blacksmith were really in progress; 
for Metzis began to perceive with his waking 
eyes the goal of which hitherto he had only 
dreamed. At the end of half an hour he stop- 
ped; drops of perspiration stood upon his fore- 
head, as upon that of a man awaking from an 
agitating dream. He looked at his work—— 

The likeness was perfect—the joy had well 
nigh turned his brain! 

His poor old mother, bending over his chair, 
had understood all his sufferings, entered into 
all his dreams, and, doubtless, while her son had 
worked, she had done her part in prayer. Cer- 
tain it is, that when his task was done, and 
Metzis rose, he met the eyes of his mother beam- 
ing upon him through tears of joy—they had no 
need of words to understand each other, and 


If the cut only } were soon locked in each other’s arms. 
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At that moment his visitor of the day before 
made his appearance; Metzis hastened toward 
him, and to his surprise embraced him eagerly. 

«You have saved my life,” said he. 

*« How so?” 

«* With your wood-cut.” 

« Ah! I knew that; and so you will come back 
to the forge ?” 

“No, I am no longer a blacksmith.” 

«Indeed! what are you then?” 

**T am a painter.” 

“You? a painter?” 

‘Yes, I,” and with these words Metzis left the 
room. 

**T see, the illness has taken a different form, 
and touched the brain. Your son is out of his 
mind,” said the blacksmith to Quentin’s mother. 

‘‘God is great and merciful, and he has had 
pity upon him,” said the old woman, “ thatis all.” 

‘We shall see,” replied the man. “TI shall 


wait till he comes back,” and he sat down beside 
the table at which Metzis had been working, and 
upon which he perceived both the original wood- 
cut and the copy. He was struck dumb with 
amazement; the miracle was obvious and pal- 
pable. He awaited with impatience the return of 
his friend, the cause of whose sudden departure 


he did not understand, and was curious to learn. 

Half an hour later Metzis reappeared. 

‘Where have you come from?” asked the 
blacksmith. 

‘*From my father-in-law’s house.” 

«Are you married, then?” 

**No; but I soon shall be.” 

The blacksmith reverted to his original idea 
that his friend was mad. He, however, wished 
to be sure of the fact before he left him, and 
asked him whom he was going to marry. 

“*A young, rich, and beautiful woman, who is 
to marry none but a painter. I have just offered 
myself.” 

‘But a long time must elapse before you are 
qualified to paint a picture, and perhaps in the 
meantime your wife may grow tired of being the 
widow of a future husband.” 

‘She will wait for me.” 

‘Well, but what have you done?” 

“T went, as. I have told you, to the father, 
and asked of him his daughter’s hand, which he 
refused me.” 

‘* Very naturally.” 

‘He told me that he had promised her in 
marriage to a painter, and could not give her to 
any other, unless he were a better artist, and 
when, on his asking me what I had done hitherto, 
I told him that I had worked in iron, he laughed 
in my face.” 





** And what did you do?” 

“T merely said to him, ‘Give me six months’ 
time, and if in six months I do not bring you a 
better picture than your son-in-law elect, you 
may give him your daughter.’ He went on 
laughing, and challenged me to do it. I accepted 
the challenge, and am going to set to work im- 
mediately.” 

‘You are quite right there; you should strike 
while the iron is hot,” said the blacksmith, who 
borrowed his figures of speech from his profes- 
sion. 

‘‘And now many thanks to you, my good 
friend, for it is to you that I owe all this. In 
six months’ time you will come to my wedding,” 

And the two young men parted, the one to go 
and tell the news at the forge, the other to com- 
mence his task. 

Then began an obstinate struggle between the 
artizan and the artist, which, as it became more 
and more arduous, entailed many an hour of 
deep discouragement, in which the poor votary 
of painting gave way to exhaustion and despair 
on beholding how little he had effected, and how 
much yet remained to be done. He had not, in- 
deed, mistaken his calling so strangely revealed 
to him by the wood-cut, but so much study and 
labor were required in order to attain his end, 
that but for his undying love, for the gratifica- 
tion of which renown was an essential condition, 
he would have abandoned his design as imprac- 
ticable. But time rolled on, and Metzis, absorbed 
in the pursuit of his object, disappeared from his 
accustomed haunts, or only came forth occasion- 
ally to take breath before renewed efforts. At 
length he reappeared amongst men, pale and wan 
from victory, as others are from defeat, but with 
a glance of triumph in his eye beaming with the 
consciousness of power unalloyed by pride. 

Six months had completed the miracle foretold 
by the blacksmith, and he now knocked eagerly 
at the door before which he had so often kept his 
hopeless watch. 

**Oh! is it you, Metzis?” said his future father- 
in-law, on beholding him. ‘Your six months are 
passed, and you come to acknowledge yourself 
beaten!” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the artist, ‘I 
have still a fortnight before me, but, with your 
leave, I had rather be beforehand.” 

“Is not that presumption?” said the father. 

‘*No; it is only very nataral impatience to 
secure the prize I have labored so hard to gain, 
now that I have won it.” 

*¢ Won it?” 

“Yes, indeed. The proof of it is too large to 
bring hither, or I would on no account have 
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troubled you; but if you will have the kindness 
to. come with me, you can give me. your opinion 
of a picture which I purpose to present to the 
church in. which I am married.” 

The: two men ‘went out together, and a week 
after Quentin Metzis was married, to the great 
wonder and admiration of all the smiths in 
Antwerp, before an altar-piece, of which the 
centre compartment represents the burial of our 
Saviour; the right hand one, the presentation 
of the head of John the Baptist at the table of 
Herod; and the left hand one, St. John in the 
cauldron of boiling oil. This painting is to be 
found in the Sistine Chapel of the Church of 
Notre Dame at Antwerp, and is one of the best 
performances of Quentin Metzis. In front of the 
same church, which contains the first effort of the 
painter, is to be seen the last work of the black- 
smith; a well, of which the iron decorations were 
shaped with the hammer, not with the file. 

The singularity of his marriage, his previous 
profession, and, above all, his indisputable talent, 
acquired a great reputation for Quentin Metzis. 
It is always an attraction to the public if there be 
something strange or poetical to shed a romantic 
interest over the man whose works they admire 
or seek to purchase. The English possess this 
taste in a peculiar degree; thus Quentin Metzis 
has become a great favorite with them, and so 





many of his, pictures have passed into their 
hands, that now, with the exception of two or 
three, it is difficult to say what has become of 
the productions of the painter-blacksmith. 

Amongst them, we may, however, specify, 
besides the painting before which his marriage 
took place, his own portrait and that of h's wife, 
both of them to be found in the Florence Gallery, 
and two scenes from the life of our Saviour—the 
Virgin and Child, and the Christ and his Mother 
—full of the poetry of religion. 

His other works are so scattered that it would 
be impossible here to give a list of them. 

Such was the life of the blacksmith, Metzis, 
thus epitomized in the Latin verse upon his 
tomb :— 


“Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem.” 


Quentin Metzis died at Antwerp. at the age of 
fifty-nine, in the year 1529. 

He was first interred in the church of the 
Chartreux de Kie, and his body was afterward 
removed to the foot of the tower of the cathe- 
dral, where his monument. now stands with this 
inscription :— 

“Quintino Muxrzis, 
INCOMPARABILIS ARTIS PICTORLE ADMIRATRIX, 
GRATAQUE POSTERITAS, ANNO POST OBITUM SECULARE 


CIO. 10. C. XXIX. 
PosuIT.” 
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BY W. WILSON. 





Tue dear old pleasant twilight time 
Ts still the time I love the best; 
It is so calm, that I can think 
With some degree of spirit-rest. 
Then, my old peace of mind, which went 
With her into the quiet tomb, 
In the distance of a Future, 
Seems upon my sense to loom. 
In the mellow Summer twilight, 
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SING ME TO REST. 


MOTHER, OH! 





When the garish day’s at rest, 
Then my spirit seems to commune 
With that spirit—early blest! 
Then I seem to gain conviction, 
Of reward for Sorrow here, 
And such thoughts of perfect Love, 
Belonging to a higher sphere, 
That I long to reach his realms— 
Where dwell not Sorrow, Doubt, or Fear. 








BY MRS. J. SCOTT. 





Morner, oh! sing me to rest: 

As in the bright days departed, 
Sing to thy child, the sick-hearted, 
Songs for a spirit opprest. 


Lay my tired head on thy breast: 
Flowers with the twilight are closing, 


Pilgrims and mourners reposing: 
Mother, oh! sing me: to rest. 

Lay my tired head-on thy breast: 
Weary is young love when blighted, 
Sad is this heart unrequited: 
Mother, oh! sing me to rest. 


























THE FIRST LESSON. 





BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 





«‘Dzar ma! see what a pretty rose,” exclaimed 
a beautiful little nymph of about five summers, 
as she held the bright emblem of love in her lily 
white hand. ‘Is it not very pretty?” 

“Yes, dear!” the mother replied, ‘but it will 
not remain long so. Its little life-string is broken 
even now, and its sweet fragrance is floating on 
the air but as the last ray of the sun lingering 
upon the face of departing day. Its beautiful 
bright petals will soon fall to the earth, and its 
fragrance depart forever!” 

“But,” continued the child, “I will always 
keep it so. I will not pull it to pieces as little 
Anna does. It is so sweet! How many kinds 
of flowers are there, dear ma?” 

‘*Many, very many, my sweet child!” the 
mother replied, ‘‘and all robed in different hues; 
but there is a garden far away where is flowers 
of a different grade from these, and all robed 
alike in pure whiteness.” 

‘‘But mine is so bright, and so pretty, and I 
mean to keep it so!” reiterated the child. 

Here was Faith—ay, even such as might ‘re- 
move mountains.” No teachings of earth, no 
philosophic reasoning could shake this first formed 
impression. Child like she was firm in her sim- 
plicity. ‘‘It is bright, and I mean to keep it so!” 

Would you turn the waters of the ocean from 
their unfathomable bed?—would you pull down 
the cloud-capped mountain with the implements 
of art?—even so might the mind of that innocent 
one be reasoned into reason. - ‘Oh, heart of child! 
Oh, mysterious simplicity!» Oh, innocent crea- 
ture! You may talk to it of sorrow, of misery, 
of fading beauty, but your words are unmeaning. 
It has never felt the chills of disappointment; it 
has never writhed beneath the pangs of affliction ; 
and its guileless faith knows sting of the empti- 
ness, the hollow professions and cold-heartedness 
of the world; and would to God that the cup may 
be broken ere it be lifted to its lips! 

‘But you spoke of a garden far away, dear 
ma! and of pure white roses.” 

‘Yes, my child,” responded the mother, ‘and 
I will tell you something about them, provided 
you will promise to listen attentively.” 

**Do, dear ma, I will be so glad to hear you.” 

**Well, you recollect little Flora, with whom 
you have played so often in our own pleasant 
garden? You recollect, too, her sweet blue eyes, 
her soft, ruddy lips and bright golden ringlets? 
Vou. XXVI.—12 





And you recollect that, one bright morning her 
little fairy form was stretched upon a stand, and 
her lily white hands were crossed upon her breast, 
and she lay so still,asif sleeping? A tender smile 
was on her face, and sweetness lingered upon her 
ruby lips; but no earthly sound fell upon her ear, 
for she lay in the cold embrace of Death. Her 
tender life-string had been snapped asunder, even 
as that of tHe beautiful rose'which you hold in 
your hand. Her beautiful brow, once crowned 
with the halo of merriment, now lies in the cold 
ground, but her little pure spirit is transformed 
into a beautiful bright flower, robed in everlasting 
whiteness, and is now blooming in that garden far 
beyond the skies, and which we call Eden. 

«The flowers of this earth, my dear, are bright, 
but fading. They spring into beauty from out the 
bosom of mother earth, and at the will of our 
heavenly Father, but they live for a short period. 
And He who in His goodness carpeted our earth 
with these beautiful flowers, gave us also blossoms 
that will be to everlasting! They may not remain 
with us always—yet will they not fade! And of 
such was little Flora. 

** Now then—will not my little daughter be ever 
good in this life, so that when God calls her spirit 
home it will roam in that beautful garden forever 
and ever?” 

‘¢ Yes, dear ma! but I like my red rose, it is 90 
bright, and I——” 

Her lips faltered—the tongue refused to utter 
the half told sentiment of the heart—the moral 
is obvious—the lesson was premature. The lan- 
guage of earth failed to touch the sleeping chords 
of reality, nor did Time ever open the fount! 

Death enters all homes—of the rich and of the 
poor, of the high and of the low. It has paralyzed 
the efforts of age, and prostrated the schemes of 
manhood; it bas dispelled the happy visions of 
youth by taking the fairest and brightest from 
the social group; it has clouded the bright dreams, 
and.placed its signet on the laughing brow of 
childhood ; and ithaserushed the mother’s fondest 
hope. Alas, for the instability of earthly things!— 
alas, for the ties that we nourish! 

Fain would that mother have said, ‘It is bright, 
and I mean to keep it so!” but no— 


“Born in # world where flowers of fairest hue 
First fade away; 

Herself a rose, she lived as roses do— 
But for a day.” 
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BY FITZ MORNER. 
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TRAVELLING by railroad is very apt to be dull 
business, especially where it is continued for any 
lengthened time without cessation; but now and 
then the peregrinator picks up a compation in 
the cars who ‘proves an inexhaustible reservoir 
of amusement. It was my good fortune to fall 
in with one of this class on a ¥event trip to 
Gotham. ; 

As I stood leaning against the ‘‘cabin’” of the 
New York Central Railroad Ferry at Albany, my 
attention» was attracted by a long, lank, bony 
specimen of humanity, who stood clinging toa 
carpet-bag with both hands, and gazing through 
@ quizzing-glass at the objects on the opposite 
shore. He was immediately entered on my lists 
an oddity. His figure’was surmounted by a 
white; ““wide-awake” hat, with an original im- 
provement thereto in the shape of a long, flutter- 
ing red ribbon. Underneath the hat was a crop 
of short black hair, surrounding a face which was 
endeavoring to look austere and dignified—with 
but indifferent success. A ministerial-looking, 
white kerchief was tied about his neck in a man- 
ner seeming at the point of strangulation; while 
underneath appeared a very dark checked shirt, 
which vainly endeavored to cultivate acquaint- 
ance with the ‘kerchief, leaving the brown neck 
bare for about aninch. Otherwise, his apparel 
was plain black, with the one glaring exception 
of a fashionable, short-waisted, red velvet vest, 
from one of the pockets of which dangled a long, 
heavy silver watch-chain. 

I had but just completed my survey of him, 
when the ferry boat touched the opposite shore, 
and amid the general rush he was soon lost to 
my sight. But as I was about to step upon the 
platform of a car, I was accosted by a heavy 
voice behind me with— 

“Spring up, sonny!” 

I complied, and turned indignantly to see who 
had thus addressed me, when— 

*‘Oh! beg pardon, sir! I didn’t see your whis- 
kers! But you’re such a small person—such a 


very small person, that, really—but never mind 
that?” 

It was the man of the white kerchief. 

While speaking we had entered the car, and I 
found myself seated at his side, congratulating 
myself on the prospect of an interesting ride. 





He introduced: himself as Mr. Long—Jeremy 
Long, late of Pottsburgh, and in return inquired 
my own name, which I gave. , 

We conversed upon the various topics of in- 
terest—the weather—the scenery on the road— 
the fugitive slave capture—the Maine Law, &c. 
&c.—on all of which I found my. companion well 
informed. At the Poughkeepsie station Mr. Long 
retired to ‘refresh his corporeal system,” ke 
said; ‘‘not having grubbed since the previous 
day.” He ‘returned, complacently wiping the 
crumbs from his lips with a red silk handerchief, 
and remarked, as he took his.seat, 

“They have huge bivales in this section of the 
country, sir. They are first-rate—very first-rate. 
I am told that the quality of the fruit increases 
in a direct ratio, sit, from the time an individual 
leaves Pottsburg until he arrives in New York— 
is it so?” 

“T am not aware, sir,” said I, ‘never having 
extended my travels as far as Pottsville.” 

‘<Pottsburgh, I’m much obliged'to you. Potts- 
burgh! Then, probably, you did not know Apple- 
ton Potts, sir?’’ 

* Well—no, sir—I believe not,” 

**Dry up, @ half a second, if you please,” said 
he, “I, a——” and taking a key from his pocket 
he arose, adjusted his glass, and began fumbling 
in the carpet-bag. - He soon produced, therefore, 
a packet of papers tied around with a string, 
whence he drew forth a well-thumbed manu- 
script. This he handed tome. I opened it and 
read— 


TO AN ASPIRING MAID. 


“Upbraid me not! I never swore——” 


but further perusal was checked by the stranger, 
who exclaimed, 

‘‘Well—do not read it now, I beg, Mr. F——~. 
Who do you suppose writ that?” 

I could not tell. 

«Well, no—naturally not,” said he. ‘‘Perhaps 
you had not inferred, during our conversation, 
that I was a—an—a—ahem !—a poick, a bard?” 

“No, sir,” said I; “candidly it had not occur- 
red to me; but since you have directed my atten- 
tion to the fact, it appears reasonable for me to 
anticipate that such is the case.” 

“Right, sir—correct—very correct.” 
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A pause ensued. I now determined to hold my 
peace, and allow the strange man to unburden 
himself of the tale which I felt sure he was'ach- 
ing to tell.. At length— 

“Oh! these women—women!” said Mr. Long, 
with a deep-drawn sigh. ‘‘Would you believe, 
sir, that an individual of my eppearance would 
fall in love—in love with ‘a woman?” 

“It is a very common disease with the sex, I 
believe,” said I, deferentially, beginning to won- 
der if this austeré personage was going to make 
me—his junior by a dozen years or more—the 
confidant of his love affairs? 

“True,” replied he; ‘and that article of 
poickry which now so calmly reposes in your 
palm, was a direct result of a transaction of that 
nature. You see—but thereby hangs a tale!” 
and Jeremy Long, late of Pottsburgh, arose, 
divested himself of his hat and white kerchief, 
glanced at his watch, seated himself, cleared his 
throat, and began— 

**You see, Pottsburgh is one of those bewitch- 
ful, retired little hamlets where civilization is not 
more than skin-deep; where maidens dally and 
lovers)sigh, unmolested by the rude arm of ‘the 
policy officer; where Augustus J, Potts keeps a 
dry-goods store; where thé laté firm of Long & 
Carver formerly run a saw-mill on the banks of 
& lovely stream that rolls through the green 
forest, and glides, in swan-like majesty, over the 
dam; where—but I am straying from my sub- 
ject. Excuse me, sir, and I will endeavor to 
canfine myself to simple facts. 

“In Pottsburgh I lived, and pursued niy hum- 
ble callin’; was very generally a popular fellow, 
(speaking™as though it was somebody else I am 
talking about;)-took the lead in all the frolics, 
apple-parins, dances, pic-nics, and eteétera and 
etcetera, which came off in the village. ‘It was 
not known that I-was a poick, and consequently 
I was treated with all the freedom and familiarity 
extended to other men. There were those, in- 
deed, of the girls, who would sometimes poke 
fun at me, after the manner of those parts; all 
which I took good-naturedly, being willing to 
look down on the little creatures a-enjoying 
theirselves—even at my expense. 

‘It was at an apple-pairin’ at Squire Cheerly’s 
that I made the acquaintance of Kitty Fencer. 
She was a lovely creature, with’'soft, dewy, red 
lips, light, curling hair, downy cheeks, and such 
eyes! From the moment that I first beheld her, 
I resolved that marry her IT would. It was a 
silly resolution, sir, which I thank heaven and 
Appleton Potts for preventing me tokeep! The 
truth of this will appear to you, sir, when I tell 
you that she was the ‘merest mite of a woman, 
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three feet high or thereabouts, and I am, as you 
see me—long. 

“TI went home with her’ from that parin’, 
which was about four miles’ from where she 
lived.’ Her folks came after her about ten 
o'clock; but’ I' prevailed on *em to let her stay, 
and I would see her safe home. I was glad I 
had met her there, for Iwas conscious how ridi- 
culous I should have appeared walking at her 
side—and first impressions being ‘most lasting, I 
thought it real lucky that I had met her where 
I could carry her home in my cutter. 

“Oh! sir, I cay never forget that night, that 
happy night, as the pale moon shone down on 
us two—me anil her—tucked so cozily under that 
buffalo; she snugged up’ ‘close ‘to me, laughing 
and joking so merry all the way; and I driving 
them two blood horses like greased lightning 
over the smooth snow, with my heart knocking 
against my ribs hard enough for her to hear, if 
she tried. 

“TI had not been acquainted with Kitty very 
long before the village gossips began to talk 
about us, and it seems to ‘me never was such 
fun made of a courtship’ before in Pottsburgh. 
Well, there was a large fund for it, I'll allow. 
It looks comical to me, now, to think of my 
courting such ‘a little thing—but Iwas in love; 
and when a man’s in love his reason is tuckéd 
away in some old ctipboard, there to remain 
until the knot’s tied. 

‘s Well, I’m glad some one else took compassion 
on my folly and strove to rescue me; but oh! 
how I could have cursed that man at the time. 
I could kiss him now. ’’ Don’t laugh, Mn’ F——, 
I can kiss—and this kissing propensity of mine 
was an active worker in my redemption. 

“Kitty Fencer had nt long been a resident'of 
Pottsburgh; if she had ’a been, she would never 
have imbibed that prejudice of hers—for such a 
kissing set as there’ is in Pottsburgh you never 
see. 

“It was not hard for me to see that Appleton 
Potts was trying to wring in to Miss Kitty’s 
favor; but I had my hand in, and Kitty had kind 
0’ took a liking to me. To be sure Potts was a 
better looking man than I, and Kitty had told 
mé ‘so, but I never imagined that anything had 
ever passed between ’em. And I knew, that, 
spite of his good looks, Potts was not near as 
clever a fellow as I; besides that, I am # man of 
property, sir, and was considered worth more 
than any other man in the neighborhood of Potts- 
burgh, which fact had a most wonderful effect in 
softening the angularities of my person with the 
feminines. 

“One evening I went to see Kitty, and was 
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met by her witha face covered with smiles, as 
she took my hat and hastily led me to a chair. 
She then began fumbling in, that mysterious 
pocket of. hers, and finally fished up a letter, 
which she handed me to read; while she took a 
seat by my side, ‘to help me. laugh over it,’ as 
she said. 

“A glance at the thing showed me that it was 
poickry; I hastily looked at the bottom of it, and 
there was the name—‘ Aprieton Ports.’ I read 
it, and at every line I waxed madder and madder. 
It was an avowal of love, sir—an avowal of love 
—to my intended! This alone was sufficient to 
fire up the indignation of a man with-a jot of 
spirit in. his breast; but, sir, judge of my rage 
when I read also the lines— 


“¢Jeremy Long is a butcher’s son— 
A butcher’s son is he; 

The son of a butcher he was, is now, 
And evermore shall be.’ 


“Sir, I was dumb with passion; my face 
glowed like a fiery furnace; I tore the letter in 
a thousand fragments, and flung it from me. I 
arose and seized my hat, vowing that I would 
flog the black-hearted wretch within an inch of 
his life, or perish in the attempt. But Kitty 
clung imploringly to my coat-tail, and screamed 
out, 

“+Oh! don’t go now, Jerry—wait till to-mor- 
row—don’t go and leave me, there’s a good fellow 
—I was going to have such a good time with you 
this evening!’ 

“I yielded, sir, partly because a man ought 
to always yield to the voice of entreaty, when 
he’s in a rage; partly because I was afraid my 
coat would be torn; (my very best, sir,) and 
partly because I had no particular objection 
to enjoying ‘such a good time’ myself. So I 
smothered my rage, and seated myself by Kitty’s 
side; somehow my arm found its way over the 
back of her chair, and thence around her waist; 
and then we talked love, you know—love. We 
had just about got it settled where we would 
live, and etcetera; when I felt so precious neat 
that I turned and snatched (what I thought was 
all all right enough) @ kiss. 

“Alas! sir, I hit her prejudice! Did you ever 
see & woman in a perfect fury? I have—and, I 
am ashamed to, own, I Jet that little girl put me 
out of the house! 

‘As I sprang into the road, hat in hand, and 
heart in my mouth, who should I meet but Potts 
—that cursed Potts, The moon shone fair and 
clear; Kitty stood on the steps and saw the ren- 
contre. She made but one bound into the road, 
and in the twinkling of a saw-log Appleton Potts, 





son of Augustus J. Potts, was in that house, the 
door was bolted, and I was rolling my eyes at the 
moon! 

««What thoughts crowded my brain, as I stood 
there, statue-like, in my sadness? Was this a 
preconcerted scheme? Was Ia dupe? Was Potts 
successful? Well, sir, I finally placed my hat 
on my head and spread myself across the snow- 
erusted fields home. 

“The die was cast. Appleton Potts was in, 
and I was out. It didn’t take but little while 
for all Pottsburgh to know the tale; genius is 
proverbially sensitive, sir, and I could not stand 
it; so I kind o’ concluded that it would be as 
well for me to sell out and travel—for my 
health, 

‘Bat, sir, I am comforted by the reflection 
that the Pottsburghers have discovered, ere this, 
what a genius they have sent from their midst; 
and Kitty Fencer may yet weep over the day 
when she rejected him whose name she shall at 
some future time see enrolled in the calendar of 
fame. I left several poems to old acquaintances 
in Pottsburgh, and one to Kitty Fencer—that 
one, sir, which you now hold, and which I have 
now the honor of requesting you to accept, as a 
slight token of my sincere regard for you. 

‘Read it not until a week shall have elapsed, 
when I shall be far away on the billowy ocean, 
bound for distant lands.” 

I was profuse in my expressions of gratifica- 
tion at Mr. Long’s tale, and assured him that it 
should be laid before a smpathizing public. 

The poem proved to be as follows:— 


TO AN ASPIRING MAID. & 


“Upbraid me not; I never swore 
Eternal love to thee; 

For thou art only three feet high, 
And I am six feet three. 


“T wonder, dear, how you suppose 
That I could stoop so low; 

Tis only few can tie a knot, 
Though all may fix a beau. 


“Besides, you must confess, my love, 
The bargain’s scarcely fair, 

For never could we make a match, 
Although we made a pair. 


“ Marriage, I know, makes one of two, 
But here’s the horrid bore; 

The priest declares, if you are one, 
That I, at least, am four. 


‘Tis true that moralists have said 
That love has got no eyes; 

But why should all my sighs be heaved 
For one who has no size? 
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‘Tis usual for a wife to take 

Her husband by the arm; 
But pray excuse me should I hint 
, A sort of fond alarm— 


“That when my arm I offered you, 
That happiness to beg, 

Your highest effort, dear, would be 
To take me by the leg. 


“T do admit I wear a giass— 
Because my sight’s not good, 
But were I always quizzing you, 

It might be counted rade. 
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“ And though I use a convex lens, 
By all the gods I hope 

My wife will never look at me 
Through Herschel’s telescope! 


“Then fare-thee-well, my gentle one, 
I ask no parting kiss ; 

I must not break my back to gain 
So exquisite a bliss. 


“But if you ever love again, 
Love on a smaller plan; 

For why extend to six-feet-three 
A life that’s but a span?” 
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THE FAIRY QUEEN’S GIFT TO THE FLOWERS. 





BY MBS. MARY FARMER, 





*Twas'd beautiful thought of the olden time, 
And oft fitted by poet to ‘graceful rhyme, 

That the fairies, good people, much loved to dwell 
Near the perfume and shade of each flower bell. 


Ih the innocent faith of their simple souls, 
Fairie® peopled the groves and the moonlit knolls, 

And they hid in the moss, around mouldings quaint 
That o’er arched the still grave of some buried saint. 


In the woodbine they nestled, on heart’s-ease fed, 
Over daisies and violets loved to tread, 

Left their breath on the rose and the heliotrope, 
Breathed soft music for all, like the syren-hope. 








But the fairies, good people of ancient rhymes, 


Are all banished and fled from our elder times, ; 


Never. moon elves now frolic o’er hill and dell, 
To go rustling at dawn in some flower bell. 


And Titania no more makes her regal bow’r 
In the heart of the queenliest garden flow’r, 
Or bright love garlands will for her fav’rite weave 
In the hour of her pow’r—high mid-summer’s eve. 


Her wierd hazle-wand once o’er the flow’rs she 
stretched, 

With it over them all a soft mist she fetched, 

Whilst to them she resigned all her pleasant pow’r, 

And then died at high mid-summer midnight hour. 


Now the flowers, like good fairies, bring fancies bright, 
To the heart soft they speak of duty and right, 
Both the weak and the weary they still may cheer, 
And soft check by their brightness some pilgrim’s tear. 
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EVENING’S PALL IS CLOSING ROUND US. 





BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 





Evenina’s pall is closing round us, 
And my home is far away; 

I must reach my humble cottage 
Ere the rosy dawn of day. 

Dearest Mary, ne’er forget me, 
Distant from you though I dwell, 

For you.are the world unto me— 
Gentle maiden, fare-thee-well. 


Where the sun in beauty rising 
Gilds the ever smiling morn, 

And his glory sheds o’er all things, 
Hill, and dale, and field, .and lawn— 

Turn your thoughts, to yonder cottage, 
Hid within a lonely dell; 

And remember one who dwells there— 
Gentle, maiden, fare-thee-well ! 
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When the hawthorn is in blossom, 
And the daisy decks the mead ; 
And the shepherds oft their treasures 
By the running waters lead— 

When the air is soft and balmy, 
Soothing with its fairy spell, 

Do not then, dear one, forget me— 
Lovely maiden—fare-thee-well ! 


May you e’er be free from sorrow, 

And your heart know naught of pain; 
Though for years I should be absent, 

Pray that we may, meet again. i 
Now I leave you with my blessing, 

Though my thoughts no tongue may tell, 
Till we meet again beloved one— 

Dearest Mary—fare-thee-well ! 
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KNITTED BASSINET QUILT, OR COUVREPIEDS. 


» \ 


BY MLLE. 





DEFOUR,. 





Mareriats.—One pound of white six-thread 
fleecy wool, quarter of pound of blue or pink 
ditto, a pair of wooden knitting-kneedles, No. 8, 
eagle card-board gauge, and coarse crochet- 
hook and rug-needle. 

This pretty quilt is quite a suitable piece of 
knitting for a beginner in the art; it is so simple, 
and has so’elegant am effect.; ; It may ‘be done in 
cotton, if preferred; but we advise wool to be 
used, as so much warmer. 

For a bassinet quilt cast on 135 stitches, or 
any other number which can be divided by 24, 
and leave 15 over. At the beginning of every 
row slip off a stitch, without knitting, patting 
the needle in’as if you were going to purl if, and 
at the end knit a stitch, taking it through the 
centre instead of the front of the loop, as is 
usually done. These stitches are not reckoned 
in the réceipt, as they are invariably the same. 

lst row.—Knit 13, 4 make 1, slip 1, knit 1, 
pass the slip-stitch over, * 6 times knit 12 
repeat to the end of the row. 

2nd row, and all the other alternate rows are 
purled. 

8rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, 11th rows:—Like the 1st. 

18th row.—Knit 1,4 * make 1, slip 1, knit 1, 
pass the slip-stitch over * 6 times, knit 12 4 
repeat to the end of the row, which will end with 
the *4, make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slip-stitch 
over > 6 times, ‘ 





15th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 28rd rows.—Like the 
18th. ' 

24th row.—Purled like all the other alternate 
rows. This completes one , pattern, and the 
twenty-four rows are to be repeated until the 
piece of knitting is as long as is desired, when 
cast off. Now thread a large rug-needle with 
wool of the other color ;, fasten it on at the corner 
of one of the plain squares; take the needle 
through the centre of the square, to the opposite 
corner, and then the next, in a diagonal line 
downward, returning in the same stitches, twist- 
ing the needle in évéry Ioop of wool. | When all 
the plain squares are’ thus worked in one direc- 
tion, do them in the same way from corner to 
corner ‘in’ ‘the opposite direction. Thus every 
plain square will haye:a-colored cross on it, the 
open squares being left without. n 

A bassinet quilt mightbe done in stripes of 
two colors, each being worked with the other 
color. For this purpose, cast on 89 stitches only 
for each stripe, and make them an uneven num- 
ber, 3, 5,-or 7, so that the same color may be at 
each edge.. They must be neatly sewed, together. 
When the centre of the quilt is done, work one 
round of open square crochet, with three stitches 
close together in every corner. In‘ thesé open 
squares knit a fringe three and a half inches 
deep, and composed of the two colors. 
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JESSAMINE IN CROCHET. 





BY MES. 


PULLAN. 





Marerrats.—A reel of white cannetille; a 
little coarse wire: a skein of pure white floss 
silk: a small skein of yellow ditto: green Berlin 
wool of three shades:—rather a yellow green 
is required, and the shades must not be very 
light. 

For tas Frowers.—With the white floss silk, 
make a chain of eight stitches; take a piece of 
cannetille a nail long, and place it under the last 
chain. Crochet down the chain, working over 
the wire doubled, 7 Sc. Draw the silk through 
the: last loop, and fasten off. This makes one 





petal, and five will be required for each flower. 
To make up the flower, take a finger-length of 
the coarser wire, bend the end of it down closely 
in the form of a hook, and wind round the top a 
piece of yellow floss silk, two or three times. 
Then pinch. the wire close together, and wind 
the silk round both sides of the wire, a little 
way. Round this head arrange the petals one 
by one, winding a little white silk round each. 
Continue to wind the white silk round, for about 
three-quarters of an inch, and then cover the 
remainder of the stem with a light green wool. 
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Do every flower in the same manner. About five; 38rd Leaf. (Four required.) 10 Ch; bend the 


will be required for a small spray. 


wire as before; work on it, 3 Sc, 3 Sde, 2 Ce, 1 


Tue Fo.race.—The leaves of the jessamine } Sde, 1 Sc; fatten off. 


grow in sets; each small branch has a leaf at 


When the seven leaves are made, take a piece 


the point, and six others, placed in twos, at the {of thé coarsér-wire, three inches long; slip the 


sides. 
shades of green, are arranged on a spray, care 


Several of these sets, made of the various 


m 


point in the end of the first leaf, fasten it to the 
fine wire stem-of the leaf; by winding some wool 


being taken that the lightest shall always be the } of the same shade round it very evenly ;, place 


highest, and the darkest at the end of the stem. 


the next two leaves a little way down the stem, 


Ist Leaf. (For the points of the set.) Make } opposite each other; and continue winding, cover- 
16 Ch, fold'a bit of wire in the form of a hook. } ing in the ends of theirstems; place the other 
Slip the end in the last chain, and work down it } four leaves in pairs in the same way, and wind 
6 Se, 2 Sde, 5 Do, 1 Sdc, 2 Sc; draw the wool } round the wool, to the end of the wire. 


through, and fasten off. 


Several of these sets of leaves should be made, 


2nd Leaf, (Two required.) 13 Ch, bend a} and then flowers and leaves are to be arranged 
bit of wire, and work over it; down the chain, 4 } in a tasteful manner, on a coarse wire. 


Se, 3.Sdc, 6 De, 1-8c. Fasten off. 
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EMBROIDERED SCENT BAG. 





BY MES. PULLAN. 





Mageriats.—A square of silk canvass rather 
more than twice the size represented in the en- 
graving; a skein of ombre, green netting silk, 
one of rose ditto; a little violet, blue, and yellow 
netting silk; three-quarters of a yard of white 
silk fringe, some white satin, pot-pourri, &c, 

The design of the wreath’ of flowers embroi- 
dered on this scent-bag must be enlarged to 
about twice the size represented in the engray- 
ing. ' Still further increased, and worked on kid 
or cloth, it is suitable for the mats now so’much 
used as stands for the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece. 

All the foliage, various as it is, is worked with 
the one skein of green silk, a needleful of the 
darkest part being taken for some of ‘the leaves, 
the very lightest tints being selected for others, 
the medium colors for the remainder, They must 
be worked according to the 'taste, and so as to 
produce the greatest possible variety—two leaves 
of a similar tint. never coming together. The 
leaves are done in’ the usual way; the veinings 
up the centre’ in half polka stitch. Besides all 
the foliage, another part of the design is also 
worked in green—that is, all the sprays of heath, 
the dots of which only are worked in scarlet, in 





French knots, The China asters are done in 
shades of violet, with yellow eyes, also worked 
in French knots. The petals of those flowers 
are done by using a double thread in the needle. 


‘The forget-me-nots are worked in French knots; 


five blue ones forms a small circle, with a yellow 
one in the centre for the eye. In working the 
roses, begin at the heart of the flower, threadifig 
your needle so as to use the silk double. Take 
care that both the ends are of the same tint, 
either the darkest or the lightest,, Having made 
a single French knot, with green silk, in the eye 
of the flower, begim to work round it, in stitches 
partly lying over each other, and gradually 
longer, until the heart is entirely worked. The 
outer petals are to be done in the usual embroi- 
dery-stitch, with a single thread, and in such a 
tint as shall correspond with the outer part of 
the heart of the flower. 

This embroidery requires to be worked in a 
frame. 

To make it up, fill a muslin bag, of the proper 
size, with any pleasant scent, and cover it again 
with white silk or satin. Tack on the canyass 
on one side, sewing it round the edges, and add 
the fringe. 





CORNER FOR HANDKEROOAIEF. 


MATERIALS.—Frerith cambrie and fine work- 


ing cotton, No. 120. Work in button-hole stitch 


and satin stitch. This isa pattern of very great 
beauty. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Ovn Avevust Numper.—Our August number re- 
ceived warmer encomiums, from the press and the 





TABLE. 


structive in its clearly printed pages. It is an old 
favorite with us, and we used to look for it the mid- 
dle of the month previous to its date, but of late it 
does not appear until the proper time—the com- 

t of the month, which is decidedly better, 





public, than even we had expected. The fashi 
plate seems particularly to have pleased. Says the 
Long Island Democrat :—“ The fashions are the most 
beautiful, perfect, colored engravings we have seen. 
This Magazine is the only one that gives colored 
fashion-plates, and they may always be relied on as 
the very latest.” The New-Besne (N. C.) News 
says:— The fashion-plate for August is of the most 
exquisite richness, We cannot say too much in 
praise of this work, as we think it undoubtedly the 
best Magazine of the kind in the country. It pub- 
lishes none but the choicest tales from the best Ame- 
rican authors.” The St. Augustine (Fla.) Ancient 
City says:—“Its embellishments of the fashions are 
alone worth more than the subscription.” The Mon- 
trose (Pa.) Democrat says:—“The fashion-plate is 
the most perfect and beautiful colored engraving we 
have seen.” Others are in raptures with the steel 
plate. Says the Lincoln (Me.) Democrat:—“The 
steel engraving, entitled ‘Don’t Deafen Me,’ is one 
of the prettiest things of the kind.” Still others 
declare that in every respect it is superior: and this 
is the voice of the majority, as it is doubtless the 
opinion of all, Says the Dansville (N. Y.) Demo- 
egat:—“It is fully equal in all. respect to any of 
the more costly Magazines, while the subscription 
price is only two dollars per year. “The Manheim 
Sentinel says:—“This is decidedly the cheapest 
(only two dollars) Magazine now published, and in 
point of excellence and worth is fully equal to any 
of its three dollar cotemporafies.” The York (Pa.) 
Republican says:—“Peterson’s Ladies’ National 
Magazine for August, is on our table, filled, as 
usual, with choice literary productious, beautiful 
embellishments, fashion-plates, &c. We can only 
reiterate what we have said of this publication on 
former occasions—that it is equal to any of the three 
dollar Magazines.” 

Waar Is Sam or Us.—No other Magazine is 
honored as this is, by letters from kind friends, 
eulogizing the literary matter, fashions, embellish- 
ments, and moral tone in “Peterson’s Ladies’ Na- 
tional.” Every few days we find notices like the 
following. The first is from a correspondent of the 
Pennsylvania Republican, 


“<Peterson’s Magazine,’ for the present month, 
has just found its way to our pleasant home—and 
an ever welcome visitor to the centre-table it is. It 
is a real pleasure to cut the leaves of such a fresh, 
sunshiny ine, for one is sure to be interested 





—sure to find something both entertaining and in- 


as it is then more seasonable. 

“We think this number excellent. ‘The line-and- 
stipple engraving is a raral picture, called ‘Old Snow 
Ball,’ and will be sure to be appreciated, from its 
truthfulness to nature. ‘Peterson’ always publishes 
good stories. We notice more selections from its 
pages in the different new. , than from any 
other periodical. And nowonder. We seldom read 
more interesting stories than those from the pen of 
E. W. Dewees, who contributes’ a sketch to the pre- 
sent number. Her articles are never lengthy, but 
short, spicy, and to the point. Then there is Carry 
Stanley—an old favorite too—now contributing an 
excellent novellette, entitled ‘Ada Lester’s Season 
in New York, which has been running through 
several numbers. It is an admirable picture of life 
in Gotham, and we are very much interested in it.” 


The next is from a contributor in the Independent 
Democrat, published at Concord, N. H. The writer 
is evidently a lady. She says she is generally her 
own dress-maker, and after describing what she bas 
just been doing to one of her dresses, says :— 


“T put rows of lace round my collars and under- 
sleeves, to make them layer—let the sleeves. of my 
dresses down under the caps, and trimmed them 
over with rows of closely: plaited riband, to the same 
intent, And then I subscribed for ‘ Peterson’s Ladies 
National.’ Every lady who lives out in the country 
places, if she desires to know just what to wear and 
how just to wear it, should have this Magazine. It 
is, in. many respects, better than ‘Godey,’ the only 
other monthly that gives fashion-plates in every 
number; for ‘Godey’ has no contributor who comes 
anywhere near Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens—Mr. Peter- 
son’s associate in the editorial management—in 
beauty and em of style. Besides the regular 
fashion-plates, it has, often, several pages filled with 
all manner of patterns, forall manner of garments, 
embroidery and ornamental work for the parlor and 
chamber, accompanied with full descriptions of the 
same, full directions for making them. If you write 
to Eunice, tell her to take it. It is only two dollars 
a year—‘ Godey’s’ is three, you know. Tell her to 
address Charles J. Peterson, 162 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. Tell the Langdon girls they had 
better have it. Their father.can have. it for one 
dollar. All clergymen, everywhere, can. The editor 
says so, in a number I have here.” 


We thank these, and other anonymous friends, 
for the “good word spoken in season.” We shall 
endeavor to deserve, more than ever, their appro- 
bation, and that of the public at large, by making 
the Magazine as perfect as possible in all its depart- 
ments. During the present year, we have doubled 
our subscription list; and next year we shall double 
it again: at least, if we do. not, it shall not be be- 
cause the Magazine is wanting in merit. 
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‘Taxes tHE Apvice.——The editor of the Peter- 
borough (N. H.) Transcript gives the following 
capital advice, in his notice of the August number. 
“Peterson’s Magazine is again on our table. Upon 
going home the other evening, after the labors of 
the day were completed, we found our ‘ folks’ busily 
engaged in reading it. We interrupted with the 
question, ‘How is Peterson this month?” The reply 
we got was, ‘ First-rate, same as it always is,’ and 
upon reading it ourself, (we generally have to wait 
for the second reading, having presented the work 
to our wife, just as every man ought to do if he has 
a wife, and if not, to the lady he loves best,) we are 
not at all disposed to dissent from that opinion.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad. By 
Elihu Burritt, 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
0o.—In this neat volume we have a collection of the 
fugitive essays of Elihu Burritt, better known as the 
learned blacksmith, and as a prominent peace advo- 
cate. The essays are distinguished by earnestness 
of manner, considerable vigor of style, elevated 
thoughts, and bold utterance. No person can peruse 
them without being set to thinking, and often having 
to remould opinions he had regarded as fixed for- 
ever. A brief memoir of the author, written by 
Mary Howitt, is prefixed to the volume. This is not 
the least interesting part of the book, for it traces 
the early struggles of Burritt, and shows, as in the 
somewhat analogous case of Hugh Millar, that no 
difficulties are insurmountable to the resolute man. 
We have always thought that self-educated persons 
enjoyed one great’ advantage, almost compensating 
for the deprivation of d instruction, which 
was that they grew up, in the very nature of things, 
bolder thinkers and less trammelled by the conven- 
tionalities of the school and society. A man like 
Burritt, or Hugh Millar will often hit on truths, 
especially social ones, which students, who have sat 
at the very feet of philosophy, almost necessarily 
overlook: and the reason is that the point of view, 
from which the former regard things, is generally 
new. A portrait of Burritt adorns the volume. 

Leather Stocking and Silk; or, Hunter John Myers 
and his Times. A Story of Virginia. lvol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This new novel comes 
before us anonymously. The author, however, has 
no cause to be ashamed of his book, which is a most 
delightful fiction, In the dramatic faculty, indeed, 
the writer excels. any American predecessor in the 
same walk, his character, young and old, male and 
female, polished and unpolished, talking with a rare 
naturalness, and developing their peculiarities in 
this way, instead of having them described narra- 
tively by the author, The old Frenchman, the negro 
nurse, the coquettish Nina, honest John Myers, and 
indeed every actor in the book stand. prominently 
forth. The incidents are interesting, without being 
absorbing. The description of western Virginia life, 








thirty years ago, is said to be accurate. Altogether, 
the novel is one which we can recommend to persons 
of taste. With a more careful elaboration of plot, 
and the introduction of more tragic elements, the 
author would take rank as one of the best, if not the 
very best writers of fiction America has produced. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 2 vole, Boston: Phillipe, Sampson 
& Co. Philada; T, B. Peterson —Had any anony- 
mous person written this book, it would have been 
pronounced an agreeable record of foreign travel, 
marred by the writer’s excessive variety. The author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” will not, however, be judged 
so impartially. The success of her first work was so 
great, that she is herself her most dangerous riyal; 
and as she can never, perhaps, equal that famous 
novel, she will always now disappoint her readers. 
Had she been wise, she would, if have consulting 
only her literary reputation, retired on her laurels, 
and not have provoked comparisons, or given a 
handle to her enemies, by any new publication. The 
book, however, we repeat, is quite readable; and 
will no doubt have an extensive sale: for there is 
much curiosity afloat to learn the particulars of Mrs. 
Stowe’s triumphal visit abroad. Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. issue the work in the neat style, 
which distinguishes all the books they print. 

A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Re- 
vised and Abridged from hie Larger Work. By Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson. 2 vole. New York: Harper & 
Brothere.—With the aid of five hundred wood-cuts, 
and the author’s graphic text, the whole life of the 
Ancient Egyptians is laid before us in this volume. 
It is a book which should be in every family library. 
We have read it with the greatest instruction and 
pleasure. The type and paper are excellent, but the 
binding is too flimsy for a book of frequent reference, 
such as a work of this character is, at least in the 
hands of intelligent people. 

Substance and Shadows ; or, Phases of Every-Day 
Life. By Emma Wellmont. 1 vol. Boston: J. P. 
Jewett & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The author 
of these sketches is already favorably known to the 
American public, having written, a few months ago, 
that popular fiction, “Uncle Sam’s Palace.” The 
present volume is made up of a series of short and 
pointed essays, something in the style of Fanny 
Fern’s, though resembling them in no other respecte, 
The book is full of good sense, applied to the prac- 
tical exigencies of life, and ought to be on the centre- 
table of every lady. 

A Quarter Race in Kentucky, and Other Tales 
illustrative of Character and Incidents in the South 
and West. Edited by W. T. Porter. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Petereon.—We have laughed over the sketches, 
in this volume, until the tears have run from our 
eyes. The illustrations by Darley are not inferior 
either to the text. The volume forms one of a series, 
which T. B. Peterson is publishing, under the gene- 
ral title of “Peterson’s Library of Humorous Ameri- 
can Works. ; 
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' Gan-Eden ; or, Pictures in Cuba. 1 vol. Boston: 
J. P. Jewett & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The 
‘somewhat fanciful title of this book, which is taken 
from the Arabian Nights, and means “The Garden 
of Delight,” must not prejudice the reader against 
the sterling merits of the volume. ‘Though not pre- 
tending to be a statistical, ‘or blue-book account of 
Cuba, the work is one of really greater value; for it 
gives a series of pictares of the manners, scenery 
and general life of Cuba and the Cubans:' and con- 
sequently is as much more vivid than a book of the 
‘former , as a picture of a living human 
‘being is than an anatomical print. The author is, 
however, not only a keen observer, but a brilliant 
writer. Wé' recommend “Gan-Eden” as one of the 
moat fascinating books of the year: indeed, since the 
appearance of the “Howadji-in Egypt” we have 
read nothing, in its line, so absorbing. The volume 
is published in a very elegant style. 

Magdalen Hepburn. A Story of the Scottish Re- 
formation. By the author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 
I vol. New York: Pike, Thorne & Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—A new novel, by an author of un- 
usual power, whose fictions always leave a whole- 
some moral influence on the mind, We commend it 
especially. 

Sir John Carew. By the author of “ Charles 0’ Mal- 
ley.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A 
very inferior work, utterly unworthy of Lever. Being 
without a particle of his usual humor, we should sus- 
pect it to be a forgery, but for the respectability of 
the house which republishes it. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Tae Gentte GentLEMaN.—This exceedingly 
amusing game, productive of much mirth and 
laughter, is played in the following manner:—A 
quantity of pieces of paper having been prepared, 
with one end twisted up in a point, like the papers 
used for lighting candles, and the players all being 
seated in a circle, the one who commences the game, 
turning to the person seated on the left, says:— 

“Good morning, gentle gentleman, (or lady, as 
the case may be,) always genteel, my gentle gentle- 
man, always genteel ; I have to inform you that this 
‘gentle gentleman (pointing to the person on the 
right of the speaker) always genteel, possesses an 
eagle with a beak of gold.” 

The person thus addressed must accurately repeat 
the same words to the player seated on his left, and 
80 on in rotation till every one in the circle has re- 
peated them. Any One'who makes a mistake in te- 
peating the words, receives a horn—that is, one of 
the pieces of paper is stuck im his or her hair; and, 
as the game proceeds, is invariably addressed as the 
“horned gentleman,” with one, two, or three horns 
(as it may happen) “always horned.” 

When the words have gone the round of the 
players, the first speaker, supposing he had a 








horned gentleman on his right, would recommence 
with :— ‘ 

“Good morning, gentle gentleman, always gen- 
teel, my, gentle gentleman—always genteel; I have 
to inform you that this horned gentleman, with one 
horn, always horned, possesses an eagle with’ a beak 
of gold, and claws of iron.” 

Every time the words go round, the first speaker 
adds a new property to the eagle. 


The third time he gives him _— eyes of rubies. 
The fourth “ * “wings of silver. 
The fifth “ ad heart of steel. 


By this time a good many of the party will be well 
horned; and, as every horn incurs a forfeit, the game 
may cease until they are redeemed. 





ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

Tae Puzzie.—Three gentlemen and ‘their ser- 
vants having to cross a. river, find a boat without 
its owner, which can only carry two persons at a 
time. In what manner can these six persons trans- 
port. themselves over by pairs; so that none of the 
gentlemen shall be left in company with any of the 
servants, except when his own servant is present? 

Tae Soxvtion.—1. First, two servants must pass 
over; then one of them must bring back the boat, 
and repass with the third servant; then one of the 
three servants must bring back the boat, and stay 
with his master, whilst the other two gentlemen pass 
over to their servants; then one of these gentlemen 
with his servant must bring back the boat, and, the 
servant remaining, his master must take over the 
remaining gentleman. Lastly, the servant who is 
found with the three gentlemen, must return with 
the boat, and at twice take over the other two ser- 
vants. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Cure of Toothache by Emetics.—M, Cesar Fredericq, 
of Ghent, says:—“The pain caused by a carious 
tooth is sufficient to induce the sufferer to try évery 
means for relief. Of all tropical antiodontalgies, 
creosote, as a cautery, appears to me to possess most 
advantage. But besides these remedies, there is one 
too much neglected in my opinion; I mean the use 
of emetics. Ipecacuanha, given in a vomitive dose, 
in cases of toothache, has been followed by a success 
wholly unexpected. It answered even in cases where 
the neuralgia has remained after ‘the extraction of 
the tooth. Emetics constitute a valuable resource in 
cases of odontalgia without caries.’ ‘There are many 
varieties of toothache. It may be symptomatic of 
other affections, or it may be produced by an ephe- 
meral cause. Commonly the pain is attributed to 
the caries; but, if so, why should’ not the pain be 
permanent in a carious tooth? Why do not people 
suffer continuously? Some determinate cause must 
be at work for the production of pain; and this 
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varies considerably. The author believes that gas- 
tric disturbance often coincides with odontalgia, and 
that the close sympathy which exists between the 
stomach and the brain explains why a powerful im- 
pression made on the former should exert an in- 
fluence on the nerves of the head. 

To Cure Hams.—Monsieur Ude’s receipt for curing 
hams is said to be that of the Westphalian. Take 
the hams, as soon. as the pig is sufficiently cold to be 
cut up, rub them well with common salt, and leave 
them for three days to drain; throw away the brine, 
and for a couple of hams, of from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds’ weight, mix together two ounces of salt- 
petre, & pound of coarse sugar, and a pound of com- 
mon salt; rub the hams in every part with these; 
lay them into deep pickling pans with the rind 
downward, and keep them three days well covered 
with the salt and sugar; then pour over them a 
bottle of good vinegar, and turn them in the brine, 
and baste them with it, daily for a month; drain 
well; rub them with the bran, and let them be hung 
for a month in a chimney, high over a wooded fire, 
to be smoked. 

Cod-Liver Oil.—Of late years the cod-liver oil has 
gained a great reputation in consumptive diseases; 
it belongs to the class of medicines by which the 
general health is improved when feeble, and there- 
fore should not be omitted. The dose usually given 
is too large, and is liable to produce dyspepsia, or to 
excite the patient’s disgust, so that he cannot con- 
tinue its use. One teaspoonful twice or thrice a-day 
is, in most instances, sufficient. It may be taken 
floating on ginger-wine, or beaten up with milk; 
many prefer taking it without any addition, as it is 
perfectly free from unpleasant taste or smell when 
pure. To children it may be given by pouring it 
upon a piece of toasted bread, or some mashed pota- 
toes; in this form, with the addition of a little salt, 
it forms a very palatable mixture. 

White Mushroom Sauce.—Cut off the stems from 
half a pint of small button mushrooms; clean them 
with a little salt and a bit of flannel, and throw them 
into cold water, slightly salted, as they are done; 
drain them well and throw them into half a pint of 
white sauce, made with very fresh milk or thin cream, 
and thickened with a tablespoonful of flour and two 
ounces of butter. Simmer the mushrooms from ten 
to twenty minutes, or until they are quite tender, and 
dish the sauce, which should be properly seasoned 
with salt, mace, and cayenne. It may be served 
with boiled poultry, breast of veal, or veal cutlets. 

To Make a Very Nice Boiled Pudding.—To a pint 
of very good milk, when it boils, pour on two table- 
spoonfuls of arrow-root that has been mixed with a 
little cold milk, and stir it well till it gets thick; 
then put three fresh eggs, with a spoonful of sugar, 
a teaspoonful of brandy, and a little cinnamon and 
mace. Mix all well together. When cold, butter a 


cup or basin; shake flour round it to prevent it from 
sticking. You may make a rice-pudding the same 
way, only boil it. 








To Clean Oil Paintings.—Mix an ounce of spirits 
of turpentine with an ounce of spirits of wine: wash 
with this mixture the paintings gently with cotton 
wool; then wash with turpentine alone; if there are 
any stains which this will not remove, wash the 
paintings with an infusion of kali; when dry, put 
on a thin varnish, composed of two ounces of mastic 
dissolved in six ounces of turpentine; at the end of 
a few days, another coat of varnish, such as is sold 
by the color makers for oil paintings, may be added. 
The preparation of this varnish being very tedious, 
it is always better to buy it ready made. 

Proper Food, &c., for Macawse,—The hest food for 
these birds is bread soaked in boiled milk, boiled 
potatoes, or other vegetables, and some fruits, par- 
ticularly nuts. Do not give them salt meat or par- 
sley; but occasionally a bone of fresh meat to pick, 
and a peppercorn, as a treat, are useful. They 
should not be kept in cages, but upon perches about 
four feet high, which are fixed in the centre of a 
stand, well supplied with sand. Keep them clean 
and warm. 

White Rice Soup.—Throw four ounces of well 
washed rice into boiling water, and in five minutes 
after pour it into a sieve and drain it well, and put 
it into a couple of quarts of good boiling stock; let it 
stew till tender; season the soup with salt, cayenne, 
and powdered mace; stir to it three-quarters of a 
pint of ‘very rich cream, give it one boil, and serve 
it quickly. Cream should always be boiled for a few 
minutes before it is added to any soup. 

To Make New Oak Look Like Old.—The appear- 
ance of old oak may be obtained by exposing any 
article of new oak to the vapors of ammonia. Every 
variety of tint may be procured according to the 
duration and temperature of the volatile compounds. 
A new oak carved chair exposed to the vapors of 
ammonia, will, in about twelve hours, have all the 
appearance of having been made two hundred years 
before. 

Stewed Peare.—Pare, cut in halves, and core a 
dozen fine iron pears; put them in a close-shutting 
stewpan with some thin strips of lemon rind, half a 
pound of sugar, in lumps, as much water as will 
nearly cover them, and a dozen grains of cochineal 
bruised, and tied in muslin; stew the fruit as gently 
as possible from four to six hours, or longer, should 
it not be very tender. 

A Baked Apple Pudding.—Take four large apples, 
peel them, and grate to the core, beat eggs, warm 
three ounces of butter, three tablespoonfuls of bread- 
crumbs, the rind and juice of one lemon, and sugar 
to your taste. Mix them all together; put a rich 
puff-paste round the edge of a tart-dish; put in the 
mixtare. About half an hour will bake it. 

Cabbages With Cream.—Slice, and blanch the cab- 
bages, boil them in water with a little salt, and when 
they are nearly tender, take them out, and dip them 
in cold water; after which put them into a saucepan 
with some cold butter, adding as much cream as will 
cover them, and stew gently for a quarter of an hour 
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To Fry Potatoes.—A very delicious dish may be 
made by slicing raw potatoes to the thickness of a 
half dollar, allowing them to dry for some time, and 
then steeping them in brandy for two or three hours, 

“until they absorb a sufficiency of that fluid. Dip each 
slice in rich butter, then fry them to a light brown, 
and dust them, before serving, with powdered sugar 
and grated lemon-peel. 

Furniture Varnish, French Polish.—Melt over a 
slow fire, two drachms of salt of tartar, or ten ounces 
of potass, dissolved in water, five drachms of wax 
cut into small pieces, and ten ounces of river water; 
lay this mixture on with a brash, and when dry, 
polish with a piece of cloth. 

Curling Fluid.—Cuat into small pieces one pound 
of common soap, and put it into one pint and a half 
of spirits of wine, with four ounces of potass; melt, 
stirring it all the time with a wooden spatula. After 
it is properly melted, pour off the clear liquor, and 
add any scent you please. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Fie. 1.—A Carriage Dress oF DARK GREEN 
Sux, BRocapeD 1x Biacx.—Skirt long and full. 
Basque closed up the front, and very long, trimmed 
with a deep ruffle of black lace. Coat sleeves with 
a deep cuff of black velvet, trimmed with a narrow 
black lace. Large, pointed collar of point d’ Alencon. 
Bonnet composed of green satin and black lace, with 
a face trimming of large, gaily colored flowers. 

Fie. u.—A Caiwpn’s Batt Dress or Waite Tar- 
LETANE, trimmed with four fi , each fi 
edged with an illusion quilling. One of these quill- 
ings heads the upper flounce. The corsage is made 
with a full “infant’s waist,” with two tarletane 
ruffies around the neck, edged with illusion quilling. 
Hair dressed in curls, with a wreath of blue bells 
around it. 

Fie. ut.—A Warxine Dress or Brack Six, 
skirt trimmed with three flounces, each flounce 
slashed, and finished with a row of black velvet 
ribbon. Corsage high, with a basque cut and orna- 
mented like the fl , and confined in front by 
four bows of velvet ribbon. Sleeves reaching only 
to the elbow, and corresponding with the basque 
and flounces. Full, white under-sleeves confined by 
a band around the wrist, Bonnet composed of pink 
silk and black lace, with an under trimming of pink 
flowers, white blonde and ends of black velvet. 

Fie. 1v.—Tae Donna Gomez is made of cloth in 
all the new shades of color. It is simple, elegant, and 
original in style and shape, and especially adapted to 
the early fall season wear. It is a combination of 
the Mantilla and Talma in shape, being square in 
front, and bound in the back, falling over the arm 
with a sweep, affording protection and forming a 
graceful drapery. It is trimmed with narrow flounces 
of cloth, neatly pinked round the shoulders and bot- 
tom, and as represented in the plate, slashed on the 
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arm and finished with a cord and tassel, giving it a 
dressy and pretty effect. It is altogether the most 
novel and desirable garment for the season we have 
seen. We are informed that Mr. Bell has quite a 
variety of these pretty and really useful garments 
ready for the coming season. Wholesale merchants 
would do well, we should think, to inspect this stock. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—The silks with large plaids 
which were so fashionable last winter, have appeared 
with renewed splendor this fall. Broad stripes are 
also much’ worn in silks, though in de loins the 
stripes are usually figured with palm leaves or a 
running vine pattern. The heavier goods for winter 
have not yet made their appearance. 

Plain silks, as also those of narrow stripes and 
plaids, are usually trimmed with three broad flounces, 
each flounce being edged with a ribbon put on plain 
or quilled, black lace, or a narrow fringe generally 
of the colors of the dress. Corsage for the house are 
made open, but with no point in front. Basques 
still retain a great degree of favor. There is but 
little change in sleeves except in the style of trim- 
ming, which is in every variety, to suit the fancy of 
the wearer. 

Mantitxas are likely to be worn very full, and 
straight, set upon a deep yoke. 

The fall bonnets are composed of silk and lace, 
and are made very open at the face. 

Bonnets of straw, trimmed with white satin ribbon 
and feathers, or richly colored plaid ribbon, with or 
without gay flowers, as the taste may dictate, are 
in high favor. A beautiful bonnet, particularly for 
slight mourning, is of straw, dotted over the front 
and crown with velvet violets, and trimmed at the 
sides with bunches of violets and black lace, the 
under trimming ‘also consists of black lace and 
violets. 
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POSTAGE ON “PETERSON.” 


Frequent letters having been written to us, 
asking for information as to the postage on “ Peter- 
son,” on the ground that some postmasters assert 
the postage, even when pre-paid, to be more than 
a cent a number:—we state that the weight of a 
single number is not over four ounces, and that the 
postage chargeable is one cent for the first three 
ounces, and one cent for every subsequent ounce, 
with a deduction of fifty per cent. when the postage 
is paid quarterly in advance. This deduction takes 
place whether the postage is paid at the office of 
mailing, or the office of delivery. As it is incon- 
venient to pre-pay the postage here, all persons are 
requested to pay where they receive the Magazine. 
When double numbers are given, the postage, of 
course, is greater. But, from the above, every sub- 
scriber can estimate it for himself or herself. 
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CLOAK FOR YOUNG LADY. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 





